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THE DE, 


ATH OF MR. 


MUNRO. ’ 


[lilufirated with a SAT of the lamentabie and difireffing Scene. | , 


“HE tiger is allo wed to be the 
mort “rapa cleus and d destruc- 
tive of all Caifiivorous atifitsis, 
Fierce without prevocatioi:, and 
cruel without™nece sssity, his thirst 
for blood is insatiable: 
glutted w ith shushier he continues 
his carnage. [Hie fears neitlicr the 
sight nei “the Opposiiion of man, 
whom he irequently makes his 
prey ; and it is generally supposed 
that he prefers human fiesh to that 
of any other animal, The tiger 
is, indee d, one of the few aaimals 
Whose ferocity can never be sub- 
dued. 

An opinion, however, has long 
and pretty generally prevailed, “hat 
this enim ai, ferce aac eg “S 
he ma - in other re€s 
tered ion wy}. COM itting 
a fires at the pcre of 
he even abandoas his san; gular 
pursuits and yetires with precipi- 
tation, Either this is a vulgar x 
for, Or it is only in the ni ght that 
a fire is so terrible in the ey es of 
the tiger, as plai nly appea Sint the 
untiinely death of this z amiable and 
m uci! amented yout 
1796. 
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though , 


jud lgment, either for or'2 


culars of which we ave abouit”t 
communicate to our readers; Be 
ing the subs stance of two corral 
rating epistles from gentlemen we 
were melancholy speciarery of ty 
tragic scene. 

We shall a decig" 
tals 44 
ecurity wiieh a fire nia eet 
to any persis Swit Whe: 3 


oh sage thee: TH ee 


noe give 
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1 inky venue at Pt. SOE Cy a of si 


in the deny =time : (whea thsyot’ 
amues tion begiune’ the prev @. 

ti ger) CAM. fe of littis use, F ‘tft. 
or fire-wOrke. in bi nad ig i 
Lose er i icin efvcth, ants, 72 
some insianc® até hardiy visibi. 
but, in the ngfir, whea darines. 
and a biage ot Ligive, are stron...” 
contracted, i cannot be a Diaiier 
of sui prise iat the flercest of cai 

mals, unaccustomed to sitch an if: 
lumi nation, should poe irom its 
tremendous’ é i ot. 
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Death of Mr. Maunre. 


rgcE of alemer from a gentleman 
to his friend at Calcutta, dated on 
board the ship Shaw Ardasier, off 
Saugur Island, Dee. 23, 1792. 
6. "T'o desor ibe the awful, horrid, 
and lamentable accident I have 
heen an eye-witness of is impossi- 
ble. Yesterday morning, Mr. 
Downey, of the Company’s troo; 
Lieut. Pyefinch, po oor Mr. Munro, 
and mnvyseif, went on shore, on Sau- 
gur island, to shoot deer. We saw 
innumerable tracks of tigers and 
deer, but still we wére induced to 
pursue our sport, and did the whole 
day; about lialf past three we sat 
down on the edge of the jungle to 


eat some cold met sent us fromthe 


ship, and had just commenced our 
‘meal, when Mr. F >vefinch and a 
dMack servant told us there was a 
S#edtieer within six yards of us. 
Mr. Downey and I immediately 
germ ed up to take our guns: mine 
Was the p nearest, and T had but just 
Jaid hold of it, when I heard a 
fear like thunder, and saw an im- 
pease royal tiger spring on the un- 
fortunate Munro, who was sitting 

~paaie dn a moment his head was 
e béetst’s mouth, and he rush- 
ed in the 


i til 
jungle W ith him, wi th as 

aM could lift a kitten; 
tearing him through the thickest 
Nie aid trees tyr ery thing yield- 
joy to his: monstroubstrength. The 
ag: Nties of horror, egret, and, I 
must say, fear (for there were two 
tigers, a male and a female) rush- 
ed ou meé at once; the only effort I 
make was to him, 
though the poor yorth was still in 
his n@urh. I relfed partly on Pro- 
vidence, parily on my own aim, 


Buca ase 


1 > vif 
could fire at 


andy. red a musket. The tiger stag- 
cered and seemed agitated, which 
{ 1roor ocice of to it! Lom} anlONs. 
Mr. Downey then fired two shots, 
and I onemore. We retired from 
the jungle, and a few minutes after 
Mr. Au are C31 i if Up tou , all over 


blood, and feil; we tok h int Off 
our : backs tothe ‘boat, atd got eve 
medical ass satance for h in fromthe 
Valentine Indiaman, which lay 
at anchor near the isin’ byt J 


vain. He lived twenty-four hours 


iia the utmost torture; ‘his head and 
skull were all torn and broke to 
pieces, and he was wounded by the 
claws all over his neck and shoul- 
ders; but it was bettér to take him 
away, though irrecoverable, than 
leave him to be mangled and de- 

voured. We have just read the 
funeral service over the body, and 
committed it to the deep. Mr. 
Munro was an amiable and pro< 
mising youth. 

“1 must observe, there was a 
large frre blazing close to us,‘com- 
posed of ten or adozen whoietrees: 
I made it myself on purpose to 
keep the tigers off, as I had always 
heard it would. ‘There were eight 
or ten of the natives about us; 
many shots had been fired at the 
place, and much noise and laugh- 
ing at the time; but this ferocious 
anunal disregarded all. 

‘¢’ The human mind cannot form 
an idea of the scene; it turned my 
very soul within me. The beast 
was about four feet and a half high, 
and _ long. His head appear- 
ed as large as an ox’s; his eyes dart- 
ing fire; and his roar, when he 
first seized his prey, will never be 
out of my recollection. We had 
scarcely pushed our boat from that 
cursed shore, when the tigress 
made her appearan 1ce, Ta ging mad 
ained on the e sand 
allow 


almost 3 and 1 rel 
as the Bites would 
e her.’ 

Th ig gt the fol! owing epi ist le, 
ces, is a recapitula- 
umstances of the 
preceding, i would be unpardon- 
abie were we to omit it, ana not 
avail ours Ives of the conc irrent 


two writers. 
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Extrafl of a letter from a Passenger 
on boardthe Ardasier, dated Cox's 
Island, Dec. 22, 1792- 

“You have, no doubt, heard 
of the melancholy exit of the un- 
fortunate Munie. Jam sorry to 
say Twasa spectator of this tragi- 
cal scene. 

“ The morning being pleasant, 
it invited us (four in number) to 
make an excursion on shore, wit! 
aview of diverting the tedium of 
a ship at anchor; we landed on 
the island, at a part where we were 
informed large herds of deer brow- 
zed near the sea side; and having 
penetrated into the jungle, and be- 
ing much fatigued with walking, 
we agreed to take a little rest, and 
refresh ourselves with some provi- 
sions which had been sent us from 
the ship. We had observed seve- 
ral tracks of tigers, but conclud- 
ed that the reports of our guns had 
driven them away from the spot 
we had fixed on. Confiding in this 
mistaken security, we accordingly 
sat down and made a Liazing fire; 
when, in the midst of our merri- 
ment, surrounded by Dandees cut- 
ting wood, and ourselves not a lit- 
tle noisy, an exceeding large and 
ferocious royal tiger rushed in 
amongst us from the jungle at our 
backs, and to the unspeakable hor- 
ror and grief of us all, seized on 
the much regretted Munro, and 
carried him off, though neither of 
us were hardly three yards distance 
at the time. 

“ Happily, however, if in the 
last event it had proved so, our 
uniortunate Companion was mira- 
culously rescued from the jaws of 
his ravenous foe, but not before he 

ad received such dreadful wounds 
this recovery was despaired of; 


Death af Mr. Munra. * $9. 


he was immediately hurried on 
beard the ship, and had three sur- 
geons to attend him, with every 
other aid in the power of mans; 
but, alas! in vain; he died this 
evening at twenty minutes after 
six, and to-morrow his remains 
will be committed to the deep. 

6 Thus terminated the life of a 
very promising young man, the 
only son of Su Hector Munro, 
who was much esteemed by all his 
acquaintance, and had he lived, , 
would have been an ornament to 
society.” 

If we have almost treated as 4 
vulgar error, the adopted opinion 
of a tiger’s being terrified at a fire, 
esfecially during the day, We are 
ready to admit that, notwithstand- 
ing the cruelty of his disposition, 3 
sudden check has sometimes had a 
cood effect in preventing his me- 
ditated attack, of which the fol- 
lowing instance may be relied on: 
Some ladies and gentlemen being 
on a party of pleasure under a 
shade of trees, on the banks of a 
river in Bengal, were suddeniy sur- 
prised at seeing a tiger ready to 
make its fatal spring*; one of the 
ladies, with amazing presence of 
mind, laid hoid ef an umbrella, 
and, unfurling it directly in the 
animal’s face, it instantly retired. 
We cannot, however, recommend 
the unfurling of an umbrella as a 
certain preservative against the at- 
tacks of one of these voracious 
creatures. 


A MILITARY MONODY 
Upon the much-Jamented death of the 
son of Sir He€tor Munro, in the Iflaad 
of Saugur. 
Occafioned by his being feized by a Tiger. 
WHO can refrain to thed the bitter tear, 
When worth’s arreited in its yar IA 


Riga i feldom purfue their prey, but bound upon it from the place of their am~ 
icine, an elafticity, and from a diftance hardly credible. Tiger, in the Arme- 
ra tow suage, fignifies an arrow; to the flight of which this creature may propei.y 

mpared in the quicknefs and agility of his bounds. 
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When youth's fair dayrectipa’2 in gloomy 
nignt, 

Ere noon has blazon’d ja mer’: 

The Mufe’s ptaint alone can ; 

For ev'n Beljona mourns t 
chief, 

Deep was the wound, an 
tide, 

The favage beat with deathful fprin 
fupply’d: 

Wet thade this fcene,—nor ufe the pain- 
ter’s art, 

His mournful fate too deeply to impart. 

Was it for this a tender mother’s arms 

Were left!—for this excluded beauty’s 
charms? 

Por this out brav'd the dangersofthe main, 

‘To march the firft inHono 

Where death and 
afar, 

*Midft ali the dread artillery of war? 

For this denied the hero’s eonftant prayer, 

In his 1a% moments viGory’s wreath to 
wear? 

Wot fo~<for fee! immortal Fame attends, 

Nor in his death her darling’s merit ends ; 

For fhe to plattic memory conveys 

A nobler theme to panegyric’s lays : 


san b ight 2 
vive relief, 
= promis’d 


i copious was the 
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Each figh, cach tear commands you te 
efFace—~ 

Is he the lait of noble He¢tor’s race? 

She cries, while itarting trom her peafive 

mocd, 

‘¢ The brave too lon 
fhould brood, 

But filent bow to Heaven's myfterious 


zg oer forrow ne'er 


fway, 
And keep the track to honor’s brigl ghter 
day . 


See from this Rem fome future fon appear 


To dry the laf of Sorrow’s li ingering cears; 

See other Hectors urge anew their claims, 

While Eaftern tyrants tremble at their 
names. 

No more the Cyprefs shall its influence 
fhed, 


But groves of Laurel rife above its head, 

Till ali the din of murderous war fiall 
ceale, 

And her harth difcords foften into peace; 

Then with the Myrtle fhali the Olive 
bicom, 

The nobleft gift be heii the triumph o'er 
the tomb. 


[Sporting Magazine. 
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THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP—A TALE. 


[Continued from page 32.] 


OLEDO is my native place, 
and Don Juan de Zerate 
may name; almost from my infancy 
L liave lost those which cave me life, 
so that 1 began betimes to enjoy an 
annual estate of four thousand du- 
cats, which they left me. My heart 
being at my own disposal, and be- 
ljeving myself rich enough not to 
consult any thing but my own in- 
cination in the choice of a wife, 
J married a virgin perfectly beau- 
tifal, without reflecting on the 
meanne: or the in- 
equality of our con it lon « Lwa 
charmed with my felici v5 and to 
give the greater relish to the plea- 
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when the : Dt < ae 


state, came one day, when he 
bunting, to refresh himself at my 
house. He saw my wife and fell 
in love wife es ar: J ‘suspected it at 
least; but what fully convinced me 
of it was, that he i rtely made 
the most pre ssing inst: nces i! 
world to obtain my ftricndship, 
which he never before 


was 


mmed 


tha 
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married without a fortune, and 
raised from aiow conaition, to be 
so ungrateful as to forget my ia- 
yors. Alas, what a wrong jucg- 
meat did I make! Ambition and 
yanity, those two vices natural to 
the sex, were her greatest fauils. 

s¢ As soon as the Duke had got 
an opportunity he discovered his 
sentiments; she was secretly pleased 
at such an important conquest. 
The passion of a man adorned with 
the title of his excellence, tickled 
her pride, and filled her mind with 
extravagant chimeras; whence she 
began to value him more and me 
less; and all that I had done for 
her, instead of exciting her grati- 
tude, served only to render me con- 
temptible in hereyes. She looked 
on me as a husband unworthy of 
her beauty, and fancied if this 

dee, who was now conquered 
by her charms, had seen her before 
her being a wife, he had certainly 
married her. Intoxicated by these 
foolish imaginations, and seduced 
by several engaging presents, she 
yielded to the Duke’s private and 
pressing importunities. 

They frequently wrote to each 
other, without my ever suspecting 
their correspondence; but at last I 
was unhappy enough to be cured 
of that blindness, One day, re- 
turning from hunting sooner than 
usual, | went into my wife’s apart- 
ment, who did not expect me so 
soon. She had just received a billet 
from the Duke, which she was 
preparing to answer: she could not 
hide her uneasiness from me. I 
trembled, and finding pen, ink and 
paper ready on the table, I con- 
cluded she had betrayed me. I 
pressed her to shew me what she 
Was writing, which she absolutely 
denied, so that I was obliged to use 
some violence to satisfy my jealous 
se aeasity 5 and notwithstanding all 
“i resistance, I tore from her bo- 
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som a letter containing these words: _ 
Shall I forever languish in expeGa- 
tion of a second interview? how cruel 
are you to give me the most charmin, 
hopes, cxd thus long delay the fubpis- 
ine of them! Don Juan goes every 
day a hunting, or to Toledo; should 
cue not make use of these ofportunt- 
ties? Have more regard for tle vio- 
lent flames which consume me, Pity 
me, Madam; consider that if it be 
a fleasure to obtain our desires, "tis 
a torment to wait loag for the.enjay= 
ment of them. 
“ | could not read out this letter 
without the utmost transports of 
rage. I clapped my hand-on my 
dagger, and at first was tempted to 
take the life of that faithless wife: 
who had deprived me of my honer; 
but considering that would be only 
to revenge myself by halves, and 
that my resentment required yet 
another victim, I conquered my 
rage, dissembled, and said to my 
wife, with the least disturbance 
possible: * Madam, you were to 
blame to hearken tothe Duke; the 
lustre of his high quality ought not 
to have dazzled your éyes; but 
young women are fond of pompevs 
titles; I am willing to believe Lnet 
this is all you have yet proceeded 
to, and that you have not yet done 
me the least injury; wherefore:4 
excuse your indiscretion, prowided 
you will return to your duty, end, 
becoming thoroughly sensible of 
my tenderness, you will think of 
nothing more thai te. deserve it.” 
After these words I retired to my 
apartment, as well to leave her to 
recover herself, as because J want- 
ed some retirementto coobmy rage, 
which had sufficiently enflamed 
me. Jf I could not recover my 
temper, I at least put oma very 
easy air for two days; abd on the 
third, pretending business 0. the 
last consequence to Toledo, I told 
my wile that I was cbliged to leave 
her 
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her for some time, and entreated 
her to take care of her honor dur- 
ing my absence. 

“ I teft her, but instead of going 
to Toledo, I privately retur ned 
horne at the beginning of the night, 
and concealed myself in the cham- 
ber of a faithful domestic, where 
I could see whdever entered my 
house. I did not doubt the Duke’s 
being informed of my departure, 
and concluded he would not miss 
the opportunity. I hoped to sur- 
Drise them together, and promised 
inyself an entire ve1.seance; but 
I was deceived in my expectation; 
for imstead of finding my house 
preparing for the reception of a 
lover, I saw on the contrary the 
doors very close shut at their time 
and three days passing without the 
appearance of the Duke, or even 
any of his servants, I persuaded 
myself that my spouse repented her 
fault, and broke off all manner of 
communication with the Duke. 

“ Prepossessed with thisopinion, 
I lost all desire of revenge, and, 
yielding to the emotion of a love, 
which angry resentment had sus- 
pended, fe ew to my wife’s apart- 
ment, embraced her with transport- 
ing raptures, and said, ‘ Madam, I 
restore you all my esteem and ten- 
derness. Ihave not beenat Tole- 
do:. I pretended that journey only 
totry you. Youe maght to pardon 
a snare laid by a husband whose 
jealousy was not groundless. I 
feared that your mind, seduced by 
pees illusions, was not capable 
of undeceiving itself; but, thanks 
to heaven, you are sensible of your 
error, and, I hope nothing for the 
future will ever disturb cur good 
agree im” ent.’ 

“ ‘My wife seemed touched at 
these words; and letting full some 
tears, ‘How unhappy am I,’ said 
she, *to have giv en vou reason to 


AB OR spect my Vv. irtue! Though i 


The Power of 


Friendjhip. 
have to the last degree abhorpeg 
that fault which so jus stly irritated 
you against me, my eves have jy 
vain kept from closing these two 
days to make way for my tears; 
yet for all my grief, and all my Tes 
morse, [ shali never regain your 

entire confidence in me 6T re. 
store it you, madam,’ said I, per- 
fectly softened by the sorrow which 
she expressed; ‘I will no more 
remember what is past, , simce you 
so sincerely repent.’ According. 
ly from that very moment I had 
the same regard for her as before, 
and began again to taste those plea. 
sures which had been so cruelly 
inter! The relish of them 
was heightened; for my wile, as 
though she resolved to eiface out 
of my mind all the marks of the 
injury she had done me, was much 
more solicitous to please me than 
ever. 1 found ther caresses rere 
tender, and almost rejoiced at the 
discontent which had pride 
this happy change 

« Ithen fell ill, and though my 
dis ease was not dangerous, ’tis not 
to be imagined w hat ‘fears my wife 
discovered. She stayed all day 
with me, and in the night, I being 
in a separate apartment, she con- 
st tantly came two or three times to 
Sa isky herself how I was. She 
seemed extremely solicitousto pro- 
cure all the assistance I w a od, 
and her life seemed to be insepa- 
rable from mine. On my side, I 


upted. 


was so sensible of all the marks of 


tenderness which she gave me, that 
I could not help testitving * my ac- 
knowledgment of them to her, and 
yet, Mendox ca, they were not so 
sinceré as I im igined. 

“ One n ight, w hen I began to 
recover, my valet de chambre wak- 
ed me: ‘My “rep aid he, very 
much confu ised, ¢ am sorry [ amo- 
blig ged tod) a ile your repose ; out f 
am too faithful to conceal what is 
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now acting in your house. The 
Duke of Naxera is with my lady. 

| was so stupified at this news, that 
for some time I looked on the fel- 
low without being able to speak. 
The more I thought of what he 
toldmi, theless I believed it. ‘No, 
Fabio,’ cried I, ‘ ’tis impossible 
that my wife should be guilty of 
such a horrid, perfidious crime! 
You are not sure of what you say.’ 
‘ My Lord,’ replied Fabio, * would 
to God it was possible for me to 
doubt of it; but I am not decciv- 
edby false appearances. Ever since 
your indisposition, I have suspect- 
edthe Duke’s being every night 
introduced into my lady’s apart- 
ment. I hid myself to remove my 
suspicions, and am but too well 
convinced that they are just.’ 

* At these words I rose dis- 
trated with rage, took my night- 
gown and sword, and made dire¢t- 
lyto my wife’s apartment, accom- 
panied by Fabio, who lighted me. 

“ At the noise of our entrance 
the Duke, who sate on the bed, 
rose, and, catching a pistol from his 
girdle, fired at me; but with such 
great confusion and precipitation, 
that he missed me. I then violently 
rushed upon him, and run him into 
the heart; after which I addressed 
myself to my wife, who was rather 
dead than alive: * And thou,’ said 
I, ‘infamous wretch, receive the 
reward of all thy ialsehoods’ At 
these words I plunged my sword, 
yet reeking with her lover’s blood, 
into her breast. I condernn my 
pee, Don Fadrique, and | own 

might have sufficiently punished 
a perfidious wife, without taking 
away her life; but what man could 
Keep his reason entire in such a 
conjuncture? paintto yourself all 
tie demonstrations of tender love 
wich this false woman made; re- 
present all the circumstances, the 
cnormity ef the treason, and iudge 


65 
whether a husband, fired by a just, 
rage, ought notto be pardonea her 
death. 

“ To conclude-—after having 
fully satiated my vengeancej] dres- 
sed myself with the utmost naste, 
concluding that I had no time to 
lose, that the Duke’s relations 
would hunt for me all over Spain, 
and that the interest of my family 
not being sufficient to balance tauat 
of their’s, I should never’be safe 
till gotten into a foreign country$ 
wherefore I seleéted two of my best 
horses, and with all the money arid 
jewels I had, left my house before 
day, followed by the servant who 
had so well approved his fidelity. 
I chose the road to Valencia, de- 
signing to put myself on board the, 
first vessel bound for Italy; and 
this day, passing near the wood 
where you were, I met Donna The- 
odora, who’ entreated me to follow 
her, and endeavor to part you.” 

After the Toledan had done, 
Don Fadrique said, * Don Juany. 
your revenge on the Duke or Nax- 
era was just, don’t therefore dis* 
turb yourself at the pursuit his re- 
lations may make; you shall, if you 
please, stay with me till an occasion 
offers to embark for Italy. My un- 
cle is Governor of Valencia, and 
you will be safer here than any 
where else, and will besides be with 
a man who desires for the future to 
be engaged to you by the strictest 
ties of triendship.” Don Juan an- 

swered Mendoca in terms full af 
acknowledgment, and accepted the 
offered refuge. | 
They both frequetitly ‘visited 
Theodora, who continually looked 
on Mendoca’s addresses with indif- 
ference, at which he was extreme- 
ly mortified, and complained of it 
to his friend; who told him to com- 
fort himself, that the most insensi- 
ble women suffered themselves to 
be touched at last; that nothing 
was 
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was wanting to lovers but patience 
enowrh to wait the favorable time; 
that he should not be discouraged; 
that his lady, soon or fa ite, woul id 
regard his services. ‘This advice, 
though ite on n experience, did 
not encourage the faint-hearted 
Mendoca, who very much ered 
he should never be able to please 
the widow Cifuentes; and this fear 
threw hirn into sucha languishing 
condition, gs exited pity in Don 
Juan, who was soon after in a more 
deplorabie state himself. 

What reason soever the Tole- 
dan had to be disgusted against the 
sex, after the horrible falsity of his 
wile, yet he could not help loving 
Donna Theodora; though he was 
so far from abandoning himself to 
a passion which injured his friend, 
that he only thought of struggling 
against it; and fully persuaded that 
he could not be tter congue? it than 
by keeping ata distance) com those 
eves which occasioned it, he resolv- 
ed never to see the widow Cifuen 
tes again. Accordingly, whenso- 
ever Mendoca would have carried 
him with him, he always found 

some pretext to excuse it. ‘But Don 
Fadrique never made one visit to 


p + laa Him Hert ee | cy hu 
e lady that she did not ask why 
Don Juan had left off coming thi- 


t! 1. One e day when she put that 
G Westiol ty ile answ' red 8) niling , thet 
his fi tend had his reasons. “Hah! 
what reasons can he have to avoid 
me?” said Donna Theodora 
“ Madam,” returned Mendora, 
¢ when I desired hirn to cor ne along 
with me this day , and expressed 
some surprize at his refusal, he told 
me in confidence, what I am ob. 
liged to reveal to you to excuse 
him; ‘twas, that he had engageda 
mistress and that not having long 
to stay in this city, his moments 
were precious,” 

“I can’t be satisfied with this 
excuse,” replied the widow Cift- 
éntes blush Ing 5 ** Jovers are not 
allowed to ak andor t heir friends.” 
Don Fadrique observing Donna 
‘Theodora’s colour chang re, thought 
it only owing to her vanity; but 
his con} efture 1 was wrong, A mote 
violent i impuise thar tha st of vanity 
occasioned the emotions which she 
betrayed; but for fear of his dis- 
covering her sentiments, she turn- 

d the discourse, and affected a 
gaiety during the rest of ther 
conversation, which would have 
thrown the blame on his discern- 
meat if he had not soon perceived 
the alteration. 


(Lo be continued.) 





Account of a Farmer Club at Kenmure, in Scotland. 


{From Heron’s § Journey through the Weftern Counties of Scotland.’] 


NE institution which does 

high honor to the good sense 
and the benevolence of Mr. Gor- 
don of Kenmur e; is 2 FARMER 
Cius, at witich he himself occa- 
sionaliy attends-and presides. In 
situations less shut up from the in- 
tercourse of the world, meetings 
of this nature are less necessary ; 
for the Decessary intercourse of 


husiness affords those who are 
placed in such situations, oppor- 


tunities enough of comparing and 


examining their resp oétive habits, 


+ 
practi ces, and opinios is, and 0} 


receiving information of what pas- 
ses in the more distant parts - the 
world. Yet, even there, advan- 
tages are derived to society from 
such associations. But, in a dis- 
trict like this, remote from the 
busy scenes of commerce and in- 
dustry, unless precautions be us sed 
to oppose the influence of local cit 
cumstances, customs, mannet, 
aad opinions descend unvaried ane 
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unimproved, from generation to 
generation : The son imitates his 
father, and has no ideas of perfec- 
tion not exemplified in his ‘prac- 
tice: Opinions are hardly ever 
matched against each other with 
any thing of that collision which 
is necessary to try their respective 
tempers. Hence that retrogression 
of improvement in the arts, and 
in the modes of life which oiten 
takes place in such situations. 
Now, every means that may tend 
to obviate these disadvantages must 
plainly be highly beneficial to those 
places which are exposed to them. 
In this respect, do I suppose, that 
the Glenkens may be benefited by 
the Farmer Crus of New-Gal- 
loway. The farmers meeting to- 
gether monthly, converse about 
their stocks, their crops, the mar- 
kets, the seasons: Any thing pe- 
culiar in any one fan’s mode of 
management, if he find it bencfi- 
cial or think it plausible, is, wit! 
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an honest pride, communicated, 
for the approbation and the imita- 
tion of his neighbours: If"t be ri- 
diculous, or disadvantageous, it 
will not fail to be eagerly noticed 
by those who think it foolish to 
desert the old and beaten track. 
Every farmer, too, attending such 
a meeting, will naturally strive to 
do himself credit by communicat- 
ing whatever he may have learned 
at distant fairs and markets, or 
may have observed in his excur- 
sions to these, concerning the im- 
provements in husbandry that are 
elsewhere pursued. Thus a body 
of useful information is brought 
into the common stock. Thase 
prejudices for old practices are dis- 
sipated, which restrained the pro- 
cress of improvement. Useful 
experiments are suggested, And 
a whole neighbourhood learn to 
countenance each other in trials, 
which no one durst singly to have 
ventured upon, 





Pleasant Account of Stwon OLIVE-BRANCH, and of the Club under the 
Name of the LOOKER-ON. 
[From the celebrated Work of that Name.] 


if REGARD it as the most for- 
tunate occurrence of my life, 
that [am surrounded by a worthy 
set of parishioners, who all study 
to make my residence among them 
the most agreeable in the world. 
It is true, indeed, I had the ad- 
vantage of succeeding to a Rector 
who was not of the same content- 
ed turn, and was more frequently 
at issue with his brethren on a 
point of law, than a point of doc- 
trine. My placid temper was no 
sooner discovered, than it gained 
me the hearts of most of my flock; 
and I observe that this friendly 
disposition towards me is hourly 
improving in them, as they find 
taey can reckon upon a continu- 
ance of this content and tranquil- 
ity Om my part. 
February, 1796, 


I have often thought that a 
small augmentation of tithes is 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
this mutual cordiality and confi- 
dence. There is something in 
the consciousness that others share 
our joys and enter into our feel- 
ings, and that our health and hap- 
piness are areal concern to our 
neighbours, which cherishes the 
soul, and seems to dilate its capa- 
cities: I glow with ‘satisfaévion, 
when, after some days confine~ 
ment, I see sincere congratula- 
tions in the looks of every one I 
meet; methinks at that moment I 
love myself the more for their 
sakes; and the delight of my hon- 
est parishioners is multiplied into 
my own. 

“Since I have been settled here, 
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we have been gradually forming 
ourselves into a society that has 
something novel in its principle 
and constitution. Our number is 
sixteen, and includes many of the 
principal gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood. We have a discipline 
among us, the object of which is, 
to promote the ends of company 
and conversation, by maintaining 
the most perfect order, sobriety, 
and peace. My quiet behaviour, 
and known habits of complacen- 
cy, have raised me, though with 
some reluctance on my part, to 
the place of perpetual President. 
The fundamental article of our 
constitution, is the prohibition of 
every species of noise; for, as long 
as this is inadmissible, we think 
ourselves out of all danger of quar- 
yelling, from which a degree of 
noise is inseparable: and though 
nonsense is notstatutable among us, 
yet we are not afraid of Hs going 
to any great lengths under the evi- 
dent disadvantages of order and 
tranquility. There is a certain se- 
verity in silence, which will often 
check the course of an idle argu- 


‘ment, when opposition and ridi- 


cule are employed in vain, I re- 
meniber hearing a plethoric young 
maar. run on with surprising Hig 


bility, for an hour and an half, by 
the help only of two idea: ducing y 
the violence of a debate, iT a suc d- 


den pause ux the rest of the com- 
pany proved clearly that he was 
talking about a matter which bore 
no relation to the point in dispu 

‘The attention of the company be- 
ing now wholly turmed toward 
him, he began to totter under the 
mass of confusion he had so long 
been accumulating: when, with 
One spring, he cleared the present 
dithiculty, and leaped trom Serin- 
gapatan inite che M inister’sBudget : 
here, stowever, deiIng smo- 


| wart me a | risyiert it Or -> 
thered, he made a violent effort; 
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and before we could turn about to 
assist him, he was up to his neck 
in tar-water. He was, twice after 
this, in danger of being lost in the 
Southe rn Ocean n; but an African 
slave-vessel took him up each time, 
and landed him, some how or other, 
at Nootka Sound. If I remember 
right, he held out till the siege of 
Oczakow, where he was put out 
of his misery by a summons from 
Tartary to tie tea-table.—Thus.a 
great deal of precious time is.hus- 
banded by this rule of silent at 
tention among the members of our 
soctesy ; and many an idle speech 

lis to the ground ere it can get 
4s sentences forwards, and is 
strangled like a Turkish criminal 
by dumb executioners. 

Any elevation of voice above a 
certain pitch, is highly illegal, and 
punishable accordingly ; and to as- 
certain this proportion as duly as 
possible, we have taken a room for 
our purpose, in which there isa 
very distinét echo, which must not 
be roused from its dormant state 
under very heavy penalties. Any 
man provoking it to repeat his last 
word, 1s judged to be defeated in 
the argument he is maintaining, 
and the dispute must be abandoned 
altogether ; the echo pronounces his 
sentence, from which there is no 
appeal. ‘The abuse of superlatives 
is also cognizable among us; and 
no man is allowed to say, that his 
house is the pleasantest in the neigh- 
bourhood, that his dogs run the 
best, or that his crops are the most 
plentii ul. Whatever carries the 
notion of a challenge with it, or can 
lead to a wager, we are pledged t to 


discountenance. We admit nel- 
ther t 


oastli 1 nor singing upon any 
pretext; and it would be as great 
an olfence to raise a horse-laugh in 
a Quakers’ meeting, as to encou- 
rage any rude Ee Ne pi of joy 

ancient gentlemaps 


tely 


among us. 
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lately admitted, was bound over last 
Saturday, for an eulogy upon old 
Mr. Shapely’s fresh countenance, 
arid a hint at his maid Kitty’s cor- 
pulency, accompanied with a 
wink to Mr. Barnaby the church- 
warden. 
We admit no betts upon any 

question whatever ; and gaming is 

roscribed by the most solemn in- 
hibitions. The merits of our neigh- 
bours is a topic we are forbid to 
descant upon ; and it wasa question 
at our last meeting but one, whe- 
ther the mention of Mr. Courtly’s 
carbuncle was not unconstitution~ 
al. As we areall old fellows, and 
have pretty weil lived over the pe- 
tulance and heyday of passion, these 
restraints bear less hard upon us,and 
forfeits become every day less fre~ 
quent among us; insomuch that we 
are likely soon to be forced upon 
some regular contributions in plate 
of the fines from which we have 
hitherto drawn. our support. Jam 
in hopes we shall at last bring our 
plan to that state of perfection, that 
a breach of any statute will stand 
upon our records as a remarkable 
occurrence. 
_ The first visit of a new member 
isa spectacle diverting enough, and 
itis generally a full half year before 
we can shape him and clip him to 
our standard, It is now aboutthree 
years since Squire Blunt bought a 
large estate in our neighbourhood, 
and, during the first twelve months 
we heard of nothing but this gen- 
tleman’s quarrels and litigations, 
As I sometimes walk in his ches- 
nut groves to meditate upon mat- 
ter for the entertainment of my 
wortliy readers, I have been twice 
indi&ted for a trespass, and for 
breaking down his pailings in pur- 
Suit of game; and, happening one 
day to take a telescope out with me, 

was threatened witha prosecution 
for Carrying a gun on his manor, 


As it is looked upon as some ho- 
nor to be of our society, this rough 
gentlenian was suddenly seized with 
an unaccountable inchination to 
become a member; and it was as- 
tonishing to every body, that after 
being weli apprised of the incon- 
venience and rigor of our institu- 
tion, and his own inability to per- 
form the engagements of it, his 
ambition seemed no wise discou- 
raged, and he still persisted in his 
design of proposing himself. As 
we have a certain term of proba- 
tion, we rarely refuse any body 
above the age of fifty (which is the 
age of admission) the favor of a 
trial. The following is a list of 
Mr. Blunt’s forfeits in the black 
book. 
rst day—Endured his own silence 

so long, that he fell asleep. On 

being awakened at the hour of 
separation, swore a great oath, 
and paid a guinea, 

2d day—Had three shillings worth 
of superlatives, and a six-penny 
whistle, besides paying a crown 
to the echo, 

3d day—Oitered to lay a bottle that 
he would eat two hundred oy- 
sters, and paid five shillings:— 
went to sleep for the rest of the 
evening. 

sth day—Called for a song, and 
paid a shilling instead; nine shil- 
lings and six-pence for. disturb- 
ing the echo; paid thirty shillings 
and six-pence for contumacy, 
and swore himself to Coven- 
try. 

Here’there was an interval of 
some months, during which our 
novice absented himself, We were 
surprised, however, one day, with 
his company, after we iven 
him up as irreclaimable. He ap- 
peared indeed to bring with hima 
disposition greatly corrected, and 
actually incurred only two forfeits 


the whole evening; namely, for 
bursting 
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bursting into a horse-laugh on Mr. 
didebottom’s missing his ‘chair, and 


giving Mr. Barn maby a si lap on the 
back that raised the echo, and a 


violent fit of coughing. Since this 
time he has been twice off and on, 
but has at last so far accommodat- 
ed himself to the conditions of the 
Society, as to be counted a valua- 
ble member. Having made a great 
progress in the science of self-cor- 
rectiol ly his Gnderétanding has ob- 
tained its proper poise; his reason 
has had room to exert itself, and 
has given life and energy to a mass 
of much good meaning, that lay 
buried at the bottom of his mind. 
The fame of this mignty cure 
hath brought us a great accumula- 
tion of credit and power; and it 
hath a¢tuaily been in speculation 
among the ‘freeholders and other 
voters in the county, to elect their 
representatives in future from our 
Society ; a rule that would ensure 
to them men of ripe understand- 
ings, and regular habits. We are 
subject (as every good institution 
is) to ridicule from without: the 
young gentlemen are very pleasant 
upon us; and we pass under a va- 
riety of names amoung them, as the 
Automatons, the Quictists the 
Meeting of Dummies, the Whig 
Ciub, the Rough Riders’ C oimpa 
ny, the Bearded M: agdalens, the 
Grey Friars, the Court of De ath, 
and the Hous eot Correction. Such 
as have not quite turned the corner 
of fifty, and want a few months of 
peing eil g ate ie, are Very severe upon 
our age , cali us the Antediluvians, 
wwii talk much of an Opposition 
(Club of Young Fellows. While 
we have daily proofs, however, of 
the good effects of our institution, 


we are iudilferent to attacks of eve- 
. « —) } P +) . “ar 
yy kind. We have the sensible 
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pieasure OF hnding toat the opera- 
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spirits to their homes and hearths, 
and adopt, in part t, our peaceful 

regulations into the bosom of their 
families; and it is not uncommon 
to see one of our oid bachelors 
preferred by the ladies to beaux of 
five and twenty. 

_ But the advantages resulting 

om these our institutions, are not 
mele of a moral kind; topics of 
literature and criticism come fre- 
quently under our Consideration, 
which will necessarily flourish un- 
der circumstances of peace and 
good order. 

On points of religion and poli- 
tics itis but rare that we allow our- 
selves to expatiate: Religion be- 
ng x througuout a connected and 

logous sys ar? is never fairly 
view ed but when we take in the 
whole, and therefore can never 
pr operly | become the object of bro- 
ken and desuliory conversation: 
Politics being a question that pro- 
duces much heat, and little sitis- 
fas tion, where obliquity of views 
and attractions of interest are s ire 
to falsify the balance of our minds 
we have almost entirely pros scribed 
it; and, if it be by accident intro- 
duced, it is presently condemned 
by the spiritual censures of the in- 
falli ible Rit: 

But although we place great de- 
pendence on the € ficacy of this re- 
ginen of shee si and order, for 
the cure of a great many complaints 
in our socia P sy stem, yet ere are 
some which weare obli; ged yabai 
don to severer modes 
ment. 


of chastise- 


An avowed party -man is utterly 
inadmissible, whatever may be his 
other pretentions: we set a highei 
value upon truth and temper than 
upon the finest Philippic in the 
worid. 

We have noroom forAtheists,or 
Ideots or any such enemies to rule, 
es} ectally as we hearthat t! eV hav 
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3 Club of their own, which meets 
sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in another, as chance directs, but 
very often in the street called Pail- 
Mail, or Peli-Meil, from some ana- 
logy in the name; which associa 
tion, in stri€t conformity to their 
principies of confusion, 1s com- 
posed oi all sorts except the good, 
and includes princes, and lords, 
and jockies, who are jumbied to- 
ether like their world of atoms. 

We admit no man who keeps a 
woman while he is kept by his 
wife. 

We admit no notorious parasites 
or hangers-on. Mr. Sykes, the cu- 
rate of the next parish, has been 
refused for having the run of the 
*Squire’s kitchen, and the comb- 
ing of my lady’s lap-dog. Mr. Bar- 
naby, the church-warden, has com-~ 
plained of fleas, and the smeli of 
parsnips, ever since he came to 
propose himself. When this gen- 
tleman is disposed to be faceU.ous, 
he suggests the idea of a Parasitical 
Club, on the plan of one that was 
formely established -among the 
turnspit-dogs, when this fraternity 
Was in its full glory arid conse- 
quence, who were observed to meet 
every morning in the Grove at 
Bath, for the sake of “business, 
friendship, or gallantry, and then 
distribute themselves’ about the 
town according to their ditrerent 
destinations, 

Ps deed a rooted abhorrence of 
su gamesters, liarsand debauchees; 
we are theretore particularly on our 

uard against all such as have as- 
Pired to the infamy of certain great 
connections. Bad husbands aid 


sons, and all those who sin against 
these sacred duties and charities of 
life, we include under one solemn 
sentence of proscription. 

We are very shy of aman who 
after the age of fifty continues to 
be called Dick or Jack such-a-one: 
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such men have probably sacrificed 
too much to notoriety to deserve 
respect. 

We have also a prejudice against 
a description of persons who are 
called ingenious gentlemen, who 
have in general no other claim to 
this title than what is derived trom 
the solution of an enigma in the 
Lady’s Magazine, oracontribution 
to the Poei’s corner. <A rage for 
riddles and impromptues, were it 
to get footing among us, would be 
a mighty hindrance to the flow of 
conversation. It creates a kind of 
scramble in the mind of one that 
has a turn for these pleasantries, 
and scatters abroad his ideas like a 
ruined ant’s nest; while those who 
are used to reason right forward, 
and to keep a steady point in view, 
are forced to sit in vacant silence, 
with their faculties bound up in a 
stupid thraldom. 

I shall conclude my paper of to- 
day with informing my readers that 
the gentleman who had the prin- 
cipal share in drawing up our cade 
ot jaws, is a Mr. Anthony Aill- 
worth, a most valuable member of 
this our society, f whom J shall 
have frequent occasion to speak in 
the course of my speculations, when 
I wish to hold up a more animated 
picture than ordinary of sublime 
virtue, and practical religion. "This 
gentleman is now in his seventieth 
year, and keeps himself in health 
by the diversion of -his mind, and 
the exercise of his body, in his un- 
wearied search after objeéts for his 
beneficence. He was one of our 
earlicst members, and still fuffers 
no weather to prevent his constant 
attendance. . As he passes through’ 
many scencs in the course of every 
day, hie never fails tointroduce some 
agreeable or pathetic story, that 
sends us away more cheerful or 
more resigned. His example and 
admonitions ave principally instru- 
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zo Story of Ivar and Matilda. 
mental in conciliating new mem- 
bers, and rendering tiem more do- 
cile and traétable ; he has coniplete- 
ly won Mr. Biunt’s esteem, and has 


ise the echo 
“Ee pe OE ee pee” 
nimseli, DUC im the Cause of yy. 


protected innocence, or forsakey 
truth. 





STORY OF IVAR AND MATILDA. 


[From Robertfon’s * Tour 

N the thirteenth century, Ivar, 

a young and gallant knight, 
was enamoured of the beauteous 
Matiida. Her birth and fortune 
were inferior; but his generous 
mind disdained such distinétions. 
He loved, and was most ardently 
beloved. The sanction of the king 
was alone wanting to consummate 
their happiness. To obtain this, 
Ivar, in obedience to the custom 
of the island, presented his bride 
to Reginald, a gay and amorous 
prince, who, struck withthe beauty 
and innocence of Matilda, height- 
ened by an air of modesty, imme- 
diately, for some pretendcd crimes, 
banished Ivar from his presence, 
and by violence detained the. vir- 
gin. Griet and indignation alter- 
nately swelled her bosom, till, from 
the excess of anguish, she sunk 
into a state of insensibility On 
awakening her virtue was insulted 

the approaches of the tyrant. 
She was however deaf to his insi- 
puations, and only smiled at his 
menaces. Irritatedat her contempt, 
and flattering himself that severity 
would subdue her truth and chasti- 
ty, he imprisoned her in the most 
solitary apartment of the castle; 
where, for some months, she passed 
the tedious night and day in tears ; 
far more solicitous for the fate of 
Ivar, than affected by her own 
rnisfortunes. 

In the mean time Ivar, failing 
in an attempt to revenge his inju- 
ries, assumed the monastic habit, 
and retirted into Rushen Abbey. 
Here he dedicaied his life to piety ; 
but his heart was still devoted to 
Matilde. For her he sighed—for 


through the Ifle of Man.*] 
her he wept, and to indulge his sor. 
rows without restraint, would fre 
quently withdraw into the gloom. 
jest solitudes, In one of those so. 
litary rambles he discovered a grots 
to, which had been long unfre. 
quented. ‘The gloom and silence 
of this retirement corresponding 
with the anguish of his mind, he 
sauntered onward, without reflect. 
ing where the subterraneous path 
might conduct him. His imagi- 
nation was pourtraying the graces 
of Matilda, while his heart was 
bleeding for her sufferings. From 
this reverie of woe he was however 
soon awoke by the shriek of a fe: 
male. Advancing eagerly, he heard, 
in a voice nearly exhausted, ‘“ Mo. 
therof God! save Matilda!” while 
through a chink in the barrier that 
now separated them, he saw the 
virgin, with dishevelled hair and 
throbbing bosom, about to be sa 
crificed to the lust and violence of 
Reginald. Rage and madness gave 
new energy to Ivar, who, forcing 
a passage through the barrier, rush- 
ed upon the tyrant, and, seizing 
his sword, which lay carelessly on 
the table, plunged it into its mas- 
ter’s bosom. 

The tyrant died; and the lovers, 
through this subterraneous com- 
munication, escaped to the sea-side, 
where they fortunately met witha 
boat which conveyed them to Ire- 
land; and in this kingdom the re- 
mainder of their years was devot- 
ed to the most exquisite of all hu- 
man felicities, the raptures of a g°- 
nerous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. 
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Siridtures on the Life of Sir Sohn Heath, Knt. one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. | 


[From 


HE present mode of calling 

to the Bar carries with it a 
very /udicrous idea: let a man be 
ever so able, ove way only is this 
branch of the profession accessi- 
ble (namely )—-by the mouth, and 
that, not by speaking, but eatzg. 
A stranger to legal habits and cus- 
toms, would be almost led to sup- 
pose, that the several cooks of the 
societies possessed the same art that 
was in use amongst the Professors of 
Laputa, where every viand was im- 
pregnated with science, so that 
commons and cases were naturally 
to be digested together. From 
him who is about to put on the 
Civic Gown, the following lines 
of Horace are not inapplicable: 


Lusisti satisedisti satis, atque bibisti, 
Tempus abire tib est. 


The law in itself may not inapt- 
ly be considered as a coy mistress, 
who is to be taken by cold constancy, 
rather than arrested by an ardent 
attack. 

The gentleman of whom we are 
how speaking, made his introduc- 
tory bow in 1759, and, after hav- 
ing sighed through a formulary in- 
terval of 16 years, was at length 
admitted, in the moment of ca- 
price, to the Jast favors,—In 
more serious language (and that 
Waica is better suited to the gra- 
vity of the character attempted to 
be portrayed) Mr. Justice HeaTH 
appears, from the books, to have 

een acumitted of the honoradle so- 
acty of the Inner Temple, the 3d 
of May, 1759; called to the bar 
the 25th of June, 1762, to the de- 
gree of Serjeant at Law inMichael- 


mas Term, 1775, and very soon 
after 


to have been made a Judge. 


¢ Strictures on the Lives and Charaéers of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
prefent Day.”] AMEE g 


—So much for chronological preci- 
sion. 

Arguing here, from EFFECTS 
to causes, the skill of the closest 
Logician, or the most subtle Me- 
taphysician, would be foiled in 
tracing the chain ef combination, 
by which the one is consequently 
conneéted with the other; like 
Aladin’s splendid palace erected in 
the dark, whose stateliness was 
less admired than the zrvisidle 
means of its sudden elevation. 

It has been (maliciously enough} 
said, that Mr. Justice Hesth is in- 
debted to his present honorary 
station, more to his companiona= 
ble talents, than to any very ¢x- 
traordinary legal acquirements; but 
a gentleman may surely be the as- 
sociate of a Chancellor, and owe 
to him his introduction to a hi 
office, without its warranting an ill- 
natured insinyation. . The very 
distinction of such a permitted in-. 
tercourse is, in a Certain measure, 
a testimony of abilities; for it could 
not be supposed so illustrious acha- 

racter would admit tohis intima 
an obscure individual, who owned, 
in common with thousands, ap in- 
satiable passion for the grape, and 
the coarse joys it is accustomed 
to inspire. Such a supposition 
would be as injurious to the £atran 
as the client. 

Mr. Justice Heatu, though 
confessedly not favored in any 
eminent tear by nature, has, 
however, not neglected to avail 
himself of what is in.ever tat 
own power, independent of origa 
eficencies. ‘The ¢andid. mind 
must necessarily allow. him no. in- 
considerable store of legal learning, 
patiently colleéted from the length- 

ened 
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innumerable professors; so that, 
he who is not exactly formed for 
the activity of practic -al pleading, 
may be singly provided for in do- 
mestic ease, by emoluments arising 
from confidential corisultations in 
the chamber. 


Mr. Hearn, asa Sore 


Feéts of Precipitation. 
ened shelf, trembling under the 
ponderous pressure of volumiaous 
reports. 

Happy is it that there are pecu- 
Har provinces in the law suitable to 
the various ca ipaciics of its almost 


in equity, acquired some reputa 
tion. 

His judicial character is free 
from imputation; and if his deci. 
sions have been few and not very 
important, they have never been 
disapproved, Itthe mere disch 
of the duties, coupled with the im- 
portant ofhce which heis appointed 
to fill, be the sum of what is re. 
quired of a British Judge, Mr. Jus- 
tice HEATH is not ouly an unex- 
ceptionable, but a reputable dele- 
gate of his ee trust. 





The Hawk ; or t: head Effedts 9 of Precip sails dk Asiatic Tale. 
{ From Abulfazel. } 


HAVE heard that a king of 
Persia had a favorite hawk. 
Being one day on a hunting party 
with his hawk upon his hand, 2 
deer started up before him. Th 
king let the hawk fy, and followec 
it with great eagerness, till at length 
the deer was taken. The courtiers 
were all left behiad in the chase. 
The king being thirsty, rode about 
in quest of water, till havi Ang reach- 
ed the foot of a mountain, he dis- 
covered some trickling down in 
drops from the rock.: He took a 
little cup from his quiver, 2 nd held 
it to catch the water. Just when 
the cup was filled, and he was go- 
ing to drink, the hawk shook his 
inions, and. overset the cup. The 
king was vexed at the accident, 
and again applied the cup to the 
hole inthe rock. When the cup 
was replenis shed, and he was lift- 
ing it to his mouth, the hawk clap- 
ped his wings again, and threw i it 
down, at which the king was so 
enraged, thathe threw the Bird w with 
such violence against the ground, 
that he expired. 

‘At this time the table-decker 
came up, and taking a napkin from 
his budget, wiped the cup, and 
was going to g ive the king water 
te drink ; ‘king 
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fae 


had a 
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great incli ret to taste the pure 

vater that distilled through the 
rock, but beg having patience to 

vait for its being ‘colleéted by 
trop ss he ordered the table-decker 

go to the top of the mountain, 
and fil ithe upa atthe fou: ntain heal 
_ This attendant having reached 
the to fine mountain, discover: 
eda seul of a prodigious mag- 
nitude lying dead, with its head in 
the spring, and his poisonous inet 
mixing with the waters, fell in 
drops through the rock : 
descended, related the 1 


he then 
ict to the 
d him witha cup 


elated 
king, and presente 
ot cold water out of his fla ggon. 

When the king lifted the cup 
to his lips, the tears of reflection 
gushed from his eyes. He then 
related the adventure of the hawk; 
made many reflections upon the 
de: ruétive cons quence of preci- 
pit ancy and thoughtlessnes : 
dur ing y the remainder of his life the 
arrows of re: gret were rankling in 
his breast. 

This little translation from the 
Hindoo may serve as a hint to those 
hot and inconsiderate persons who 
sometimes give a loose to im :mode- 
rate passion, where scif-interest and 
good imanners claim an attach 

toh berality 
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Curious Bear Chafe.—Defcription of Aderfoach Rocks. 93 


A CURIOUS BEAR CHASE. 


[From Campbell's ¢ Travels in North-America.’] 


¥N one of these excursions many 

stories were told me of the bears 
in this country; one of which, as 
being somewhat curious, I shall 


relate. 

Onanisland called SpoonIsland, 
which I had passed aday or two be- 
fore, there Were seven bears killed 
inoneday. A gentleman and his 
son, near a house in which I then 
lodged, had been out working at 
hay, having pitch-forks and rakes, 
and seeing a monstrous bear quite 
dose to the river, they pressed so 
hard upon him, as to drive him 
into the water. They then thought 
they had him secure, as there was 
a boat near them, to which they 
immediately ran; and having pur- 
sued and come up with him, they 
struck and pelted him with the 
pitch-forks and shafts till they 
broke them to pieces. ‘The exas- 
perated monster now, as they had 
no weapon: to annoy him, turned 
the chase on his adversaries, and, 
fixing his fore-paws upon the gun- 
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wale of the boat, attempted to get 
in, They did all they could to 
keep him out; buttheirefforts were 
in vain. He gotin. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, they had their choice, 
either to jump into the water, or 
continue in the boat, to be tern to 
pieces. They chose the former, 
and swam ashore. The bear, now 
master of the boat, whence the 
enemy battered him,wassoseverely 
galled with the strokes. and wounds 
he had received, that he made no 
attempt to follow, but contiziued 
in the boat; otherwise he might 
have soon overtaken them, and had 
ample revenge, as he could swim 
three times faster than they. 

They ran immediately to the 
house for guns, and when they 
came back saw him sitting in the 
boat, dipping one of his paws now 
and then in the water, and wash- 
ing his wounds; on which, level- 
ling their pieces, they shot him 
dead. 
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Description of the Rocks of Aderstach, in Bohemia. 


[From ¢ The Literary Journal of Beclin.”] 


HESE rocks are situated in 
Bohemia, to the south of 
the village of Adersbach, belong- 
ing to the family of the counts of 
Kolowrath, not far from Traute- 
neu, at the foot of the mountains 
talled Reisengebirge, near the 
trontiers of Silesia. 
This forest of rocks is perceiv- 
ed ata great distance. An army 


of yiants drawn up in battle ar- 
ay, On an immense field, is the 
image which so naturally presents 
itself to view, that on the first 
glance it struck me that the whole 


Chaux of mountains, 
this 


of which 
forms the border, mighthence 


tbruary, 1 799. 






have derived its name of Rei- 
sengebrige, (Giant’s-mountain.) 
I have, however, reason to be- 
lieve that this denomination exist~- 
ed before the Adersbach offered 
the spectacle which now attracts 
the notice of travellers. 

The nearer we approach these 
rocks, and the more we remark. 
their real height, the rot it is 

erceived that the masses 
a innumerable. each of these 
piles is insulated like a great stack 
of 100 or 150, and even 200 feet 
in height. They are almost all 
peaked or conical, and generally so 
near to each other thata man can 
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scueeze between them. 
in this manner they cover an ex- 
tent of three German miles in cir- 
cumference, and form a labyrinth 
inextrica ble to ove wito should en- 
gage in it without a guide. 
‘Lhe substance oi these. rocks is 
@ vitrinabie sand-stone, very ten- 
der, and aimost friabie when im- 
pregnated with water. Itisavery 
wmperfect kind of filtering stone. 
‘Lhe rock powerfully attracts the 
atinosphericai humidity y ; rains soak 
it; the dews and night iogs are im- 
bibed | by it; and, Ww hen it is after- 
ward warmed by the sun, the wa- 
ter oozes from every part, and, as 
it runs olf, Carries with it partic les 
taken endl the substance of the 
rock. Hence the winding paths, 
which serpantine round these insu- 
lated masses, are for the most part 
occupied by a stream, the water of 
which j is very limpid; because it 
drops from a filtre; and the sand 
which it carries with it immediate- 
by subsides in form of a large grain- 
ed gravel. In some plac es the 
water is seen issuing fi ont i¢ foot 
of the cones; and ‘the threads of 
sand which it conveys may be dis- 
tinguished. When these small 
fountains open beneath the level 
of the stream, the effect 
more distinét and striking. 
It is very probable that these 
stacks of rocks forme rly compos- 
ed the nucleus of a mountai: 
which the rains and torrents has “ 
washed déwn. "Tie rock was laid 
bare and exposed to the combin- 


i] 
Waid 


ed action ‘of water and frost, 
whence its texture became soli 


and spungy.. his gradual de- 
gradation coatinues to operate un- 
eer our eyes... The waters inces- 
santly wash down, toward the 
bases, the sand which they take 
from the summits. Hence there 
isa sensible elevation in the soil 


of the paths every ten years. 


Defeription of the Rocks of Aderfoach. 
wv a 


Wherever the water does not fall 
perpendicularly from the summit 
of the cones, but rolls over an in- 
clined plane, it deposits such eo- 
pious sedime: its that the accump- 
lated sands rise half way up a per- 
son’s leg, 

"The waters have attacked some 
of these cones at thew base in such 
a manner that the whole of their 
enormous mass balanced in equi- 
librium rests on a pivot. of a cubi- 
cal toot at most. These cones 
still present unequivocal traces of 
a common origin. Ali their lay- 
ers are continued or parallel to 
each other, and also to the hori- 
zon. 

On penetrating into the mterior 
part of the labyrinth, we meet 
with the wildest situations, and 
highly piéturesque traces of the 
violence of the torrents, which 
have precipitated trees and rocks 
into the deep abysses in which 
they are en; gulphed. 

The rocks of Adersbach pre- 
sent an exact anatomy of the ske- 
leton of a mountain. On ad- 
vancing far among them, we get 
on that part of the mountain which 
is still covered with earth orna- 

mented with forests, and the de- 
sraahartn of which begins insen- 
sibly. Itis this which completes 
the singular curiosity of the spec- 
tacle: on the same spect are seen 
all the successive states through 
which a mountain passes into gra- 
dual decay 

In this di deep grotto, without roof 
or vauit, the is unl- 
form, and does not undergo the 
changes of the open air. In sum- 
mer, tie most agreeable coolness 
is perceived, and the cold of win- 
ter 1s scarce ly felt. 

Cor isiderin; 5 the cont inual de- 
crease of th e summits of the cones, 
and the pro} wrtional elev. ition of 


the interstices 
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which separate 


them, 
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Defeription of the Rocks of viderfbach. 


them, I have no doubt that, a 
thousand years hence, the whole 
will be reduced io a level, and 
will present only a hill with a gen- 
tle declivity, and, in weight, a 
medium between the summit o! 
the cones and the bottom cf the 
ravines by Which they are parte d. 
In faét, the environs of these 
rocks are not sandy. At a small 
distance, are very verdant fields 
endmeadows. ‘Che termination 
of the aGtion of the waters cannot, 
then, be any other than what I 
have pointed out; since the trans- 
portation of the sand takes place 
only tron’ above downward, and 
not from within outward. 

How interesting it would be to 
possess a chronological history of 
these slow operations of nature! 
—The ignorant guides, however, 
think that they have done every 
thing for the instruction of the cu- 
rious, in amusing their imagination 
by similitudes of figure presente 
by therocks. ‘This is an old wo- 
man; that amonk; that a death’s 
head. ‘Touncultured man, nothing 


beside man is interesting in the - 


universe. ‘This remark is confirmed 
by the guides in these mountains. 
The most striking masses of rocks, 
the richest accidents of nature, ap- 
pear to them uninteresting when 
they cannot connect with thern 
some story in which man is an actor. 
Here are the ruins of a formerly 
flourishing city ; there, a monstrous 
bearhas been petrified at the instant 
when he was devouring a young 
girl; from this peak,a captive prince 
plunged into the torrent, &c. 
On the edge of this awful and 
gigantic groupe is a remarkable 
echo. It repeats as far as seven 
syllables thrice over, without con- 
founding the sounds. The phonic 
centre is a small distance from the 
sides of a great cone, in which is 
the principal focus of the refleéted 


75 
sounds, - Words pronounced in a 
very low voice are distinétly re- 
peated from the requisite distance : 
hut, on advancing or retreating a 
tew paces, the shrillest erties are not 
returned. We made the trial with 
words articulated more.or less for- 
cibly, and with pistol shots, Nature 
varies singularly even in the least 
complicated phenomena. , Echo, 
indisputably, 1s one of the simplest; 
yct, not to mention the differences 
of echoes in respect to the number, 
of syllables which they repeat, the 
greater or leas clearness of articula- 
tion, and the longer or shorter pe- 
riods in which the sounds retupa— 
we farther observed, in all thase. 
which we rendered vocal in thes 

mountains, a particular characte 

of inflexion which they commu, 
nicated to the repeated sounds. I 
have since verified, by farther ob- 
servations, the remark that noecho 
returns a sound.exactly as it has 
been emitted. That of Adersbach 
is quick, lively, and bounding in 
its inflexions; the reason of whi¢h 
is, that the repercutient sides are 
rocks denuded of earth and vege- 
tables. It is a violin witha body 
of steel. The echo of Kimast 
transformed the report of a pistol 
into long howlings, interrupted. by 
bursts of sound and broken intona- 
tions: its reflection is in part pro- 
duced by bare rocks, in part by 
forests: but nothing equals the me- 
lancholy and soft complainings. of 
the echo of Zoabtanberg, which is 
deadened by a very thick and very 
distant wood. “The loud bursts of 
the most extravagant joy are trans- 
formed by it into a meliow and pa- 
thetic pliint. Tt appeared to me, 
likewise, that, by a kind of moral 
instinét, the guides naturally ad- 
dressed the echo in the tone waich 
cuited the charaéter that they had 


discovered iy it. 
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“6 Herman cf Unna. 


From the Monthly Review of Sefi. 1794. 


Herman of Unna; a Series of Adventures of the fifteenth Century, in which 
the Proceedings of the Secret Tribunal under the E mpevors Winceslaus and 


Sigismund are delineated. 


HE Germans have much ex- 
celled, of late, in different 
branches of literary composition, 
the spirit and variety of their poets 
being no less remarkable than the 
erudition of their learned writers; 
and, though they may fall short of 
the English and the French in 
works of history and of speculative 
t ilosophy, they have, perhaps, 
* “ne away the palm in some other 
«. 3es. The romance is not among 
tis uncultivated fields of German 
literature; and, if we have hitherto 
been made acquainted only with 
the Agathon even of WreLanpn, 
and have still to wish for the Golden 
Mirror and the Peregrinus Proteus of 
that facinating writer; if we have 
only a feeble and defective trans- 
Jation of Goethe’s Werter; if the 
(Ghost-seer, the Wandering Few, and 
others, are not even commonly 
known by name among us; yet 
several of their less distinguished 
novels have obtained a very exten- 
sive circulation in this country; 
und'they attract the reader by a pe- 
culiarity of fable which has here 
the full force of originality. 
Herman of Unna, the work ef 
Professor Kramer of Kiel, has all 
this attraction. It delineates the 
rnanners of the fifteenth century 
with considerable fidelity; and al- 
though the secret tribunal* be 


Written in German Ly Professor Kramer, 


painted in colours somewhat too 
strong and gloomy for historic 
truth, yet the effect produced by 
the description of its meetings is 
truly terrible, and the perpetual re- 
currence of its incomprehensible 
interference has all the marvelous 
ness, without the incred:bility, of 
supernatural agency. 

The subjeét of this work is se 
Loves of Herman and Ida. Her- 
man, a poor nobleman, the page 
of the Emperor Winceslaus, sees 
and loves Ida, the supposed 
daughter of Munster, a statuary; 
who, conscious that he has no 
right to dispose of her hand, en- 
deavors to prevent their inter- 
views. They form, however, a 
reciprocal attachment. At length, 
Ida is introduced at court, pleases 
there; is found to bea daughter of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the 
highest alliances await her accept- 
ance. Inthe progress of the story 
she is accused of sorcery before the 
secret tribunal, and is absolved by 
means of her lover. He, too, is 
unjustly accused of the murder of 
a powerful rival; and, being con- 
demned to be assassinated by the 
familiars of the hidden jurisdiction, 
is actually and almost mortally 
wounded by the unwilling hand of 
his friend and kinsman, Ulrich.— 
Times of co -fusion arrive. Her- 

man 





* The Secret Tribunal was a tolerated inftitution formerly exifting in Weftphaiia, 
and particularly flourithing in the 1cth century: the members of which were fworn, 
by horrible oaths, to the moft inviolable fecrecy—took cognizance of all crimes—and 
fpared neither friend, relation nor foe, when condemned by the tribunal. ‘The num- 
ber of members was fo great, and they were fordifperfed and unknown, that no con- 
demned criminal ever efcaped aflaflination from their vengeance ; and they at length 
became fo formidable, that it was found neceifary to fupprefs them: but the shadow 
of them {till remains in fome partsof Germany. A farther account of this terrible 
inftitution is prefixed to thefe volumes, extraéted from Bafon Bock. 

tp The very interefting little volume mentioned above under the title of the Ghote 
Ser, is ju pwdiithed, and for fale at the Book-ftore of T. and J. Swords. 
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nan renders services to the king of 
Hungary, and to Albert duke of 
Austria. Wirtemberg, the real fa- 
ther of Ida, is disappointed in his 

of ambition, and his conse- 
quence is depressed, while that of 
Herman rises. At length the in- 
equality of the union disappears, 
and the lovers are made happy. 

The incidents, although they are 
extraordinary, are quite in the spi- 
rit of the age. The characters are 
sufficiently varied and natural. 
That of Herman, educated at a 
loose and profligate court, .gradu- 
ally.improves by experience and 
adversity. That of Ida, reclusely 
brought up by 2 most worthy man, 
loses, perhaps, that exquisiteness of 
purity which might seem to. have 
unfitted her for the world. This, 
however, is conformable to the 
usual appearances of human ‘na- 
ture; and thus the lovers are adapt- 
ed to their walk of life at the time 
when they can begin it together. 

Of the episodes, that of Ulrich 
and Alicia is the most, interesting, 
but somewhat strained. 

Weshall insert two scenes before 

the secret tribunal. 
_ © Munster, firmly relying on the 
innocence of Ida, the veracity of 
Walter, and the justice of the se- 
cret tribunal, waited with tranquil- 
ity, and he waited not in vain: for, 
ere the inhabitants of the ncigh- 
bouring houses were awoke, his 
daughter was in his arms. 

“ Thouwart restored to me then!” 
cried Munster: ‘‘ thow art restored 
to a: thou art innocent !” 
am indeed innocent: I swear 
it by that God who is my supreme 
Judge ; though no one will as yet 
declare meso... .. Ailas! your 
poor. Ida is restored tp you but for 
ashorttime. The avenging sword, 
fo a over her head, hangs 

yathread, It is required that 
should justify myself; and how 


Extra&t from Kramer's Herman of Unna. > 


shall I be able to-do this, since 
there is every appearance against 
me? Ob! my father! . 22." 
© Her sobs prevented her sayin 
more; and leaning on the arm 
Munster, they silently walked to» 
wards their hoe. Arrived there, 
she sat down breathless, andy rest+ 
ing her head on her hand, wiped 
her tears as they flowed under her 
hood. 

“ Tell me, my deat child, what 
has passed; conceal nothing from 
me.”’. 

«“ Alas! I have not long ‘to: fe 
main with you. As a particular 
favor I am permitted to take up 
my residence with the Ursulines, 
for a short time, till my affair is 
finished, and I am again summon- 
ed before my judges. -Do not 
grieve, my dear father, you may 
see me there; I-have asked leave 
to receive your visits.” ‘ 

‘ Munster pressed her hand with 
the earnestness of anxious affeétion, 
and again conjured her to relate 
her story: ‘ . 

“ How shall I describe to you 
what I felt when torn from your 
arms by my conductor? I thought 
I should have expired: yet a cat 
tain something, - that I cannot des 
scribe, presently inspired me with 
confidence. You must yourself 
have perceived, that the man in 
the mask treated me neither with 
cruelty oreven harshness; hisvoice ~ 
was gentle: by the light of the 
moon I discovered a tear starting 
from his éye; and I pereeived, a 
circumstance on which I} could not 
avoid reflecting, that he had lost 
his left hand. Is- it possible that 
he could be your friend, the good, 
the honest Walter?” {0 2% 

“Tt was! it was!” exclaimed 
the old man: * it certainly was 

Walter, for now J recollect the 
sound of lis voice.” : 

‘ Ida continued: —“ That dis+ 
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covery calmed my agitation. I 
found myseif not delivered entire- 
ly into, unknown hands, and you 
have always spoken to me so high- 
ly of Walter, that with him I con- 
sidered, myself as safe. After hav- 
ing walked on tor some time, he 
suddenly threw over my head a 
thick veil, which so completely 
covered my face, that it was im- 
possible for me to discern the road 
we took. One while we passed 
over what appeared to me uncul- 
tivated ground, and thenagaiu over 
ruins: we ascended, and descend- 
ed: sometimes I fancied myself 
breathing the air of the fields; at 
others the sound of our footsteps 
appeared to be echoed back by sur- 
rounding vaults. At length we de- 
scended thirty steps, which I count- 
ed, [ know not why; and my veil 
being taken off, I found myself ia 
a dark dreary place, where at first 
I could distinguish nothing. Find- 
ing myself extremely fatigued, my 
conductor permitted me to sit down 
on astone. By degrees my eyes 
became familiarized to the obscu- 
rity of the place, and] found my- 
self at the entrance of a large gquare. 
Whether I were in the country or 
not I cannot say; but all around 
mie, as far as my view could pene- 
trate, I beheld lofty vaults, and 
over my head the starry sky. At 
a distance I observed, by the light 
of torches, which, though there 
were many, but feebly illuminated 
the vast space, serving scarcely 
more than to render. darkness visi- 
ble, human figures dressed in black, 
some of whem ¢ame towards us 
and joined my conductor. They 
were all masked like him, and con- 
versed only by signs, intermingled 
with a few abrupt words, Every 
moment their number increased; 
and apparently there were several 
hundred of them. The silence 


that prevailed in this assembly, in- 





terrupted only by my tears ang | 


sighs, appeared incomprehensible 
to me. : 

“* Onasudden I heard the dole‘ 
sound of a beli. ‘Three times was 
it struck ; and as often did my hear 
quake within me. Te place was 
now more enlightened, and I per. 
ceived a circle composed of several 
persons in black, and masked, who, 
I was informed by my conduétor, 
were my judges.-—‘ You will im. 
mediately be called upon,” said he 
to me in a whisper: ¢ if your con- 
science be clear, prepare to answer 
withcourage. Take off your hood, 
you must appear with your face 
uncovered.’ 

“* Scarcely had he done speaking 
when a voice more appalling than 
the sound of the bell, cried outin 
a tone of authority: 

“ Ida Munster! sorceress! accus: 
ed of murder, of high treason, aj- 

pear! We, the secret avengers of the 
Invisible, cite thee before the justice 
of God! appear! appear!” 

* Though these terrible expres: 
sions were not new to me, I can- 
not express the oppression I feltat 
my heart on their being pronounce 
ed. It continued indeed but fora 
moment; for the consciousn.ss of 
my innocence inspired roe with 
courage almost supernatural, With 
countenance erect I stepped for- 
word, and boldly looked round on 
the whole assembly, without testi- 
fying the least fear.—‘ To such a 
citation I ought not to answer,’ 
cried I, with a voice strengthened 
by indignation. ‘My name is Ida 
Munster; but I am no crimiual.’ 

* At this, he who appeared to 
be the chief of the tribunal, said: 
*Come near, and listen to the 
complaints that are adduced against 
you, and the witnesses who attest 
the truth,’ 

“T advanced, and falling on 
my knees, * I swear,’ cried I, * by 
him 
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hit: who lives forever, that Tam 
not a sorceress, that I have assassi- 
nated no one, that I have never 
committed the crime of high trea- 
son, and that all which the witnes- 
ses may have deposed against me 
is false.’ 

“The examination began: but, 
O my father! how shall I relate to 
you. the substance of muy atcusa- 
tion! Is it possible that the merest 
trifles can be construed into crimes, 
or regarded at least as a presump- 
tion of crimes? : 

“The first thing adduced against 
me was the lock of the empress’s 
hair. Alas! I was obliged to give 
it up, and the braid of gold net- 
work to which it was fastened is 
now a useless ornament abeut my 
neck. That precious remembrance 
which I wore in my bosom becamé 
one of the strongest proofs against 
me. You remember, that yesterday 
in the dark I scratched my cheek, 
and spotted my veil with blood: 
my judges presumed that it was the 
same veil with which I had wiped 
the blood from the neck of the em- 
press on her wedding-day, when 
she gave herself the slight wound 
you have heard me mention, and I 
was asked for what purpose I car- 
tied such things about me. They 
asked too, whether I had not said 
to one of my friends, that the em- 
press would be forced to love meas 
tong as that lock of her hair remain- 
ednext my heart: and accused me 
of having so fascinated her, that 
she could not be happy without 
me and my harp fora single day ; 
as a proof of which they alledged, 
that lately, during her illness, she 
had confessed it was impossible for 
her to live, or even to die without 
me. 

“ Did she say so?” cried I, with 
rapture. ‘* Matchless woman ! 
why cannot I see her once more? 
Why, if 1 must die, cannot I die 
at her feet?”. . .. Silence was im- 
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posed on me, and the interroga- 
tions centinued. 

“ T was asked, whence came 
the riches of my father and mother 
after they had lost by fire aii they 
possessed; by what supernatual 
means I had been warned that the 
comfagration would happen ; why 
} had not the humanity to acquaint 
the people of the city; and my 
parents with the circumstance, but 
had carried my wickedness so far 
as to abandon them to their fate, 
and save only myself: and what 
was become of the chevalier Her- 
man of Unna, on whom I had 
cast a spell, to make him in love 
with me; whom I had so deprived 
of the use of his reason, that he 
had wandered about the country 
for three days together, without 
knowing what he did, and whom 
in all probability I had afterwards 
caused to be assassinated. 

“ At the mention of Herman 
assassinated, I tell senseless on the 
ground. After they had brought 
me to myself, I began loudly to 
lament his death, Oh heavens! 
if it should be true, that he is 
dead 1” 

‘ Tears now choaked the voice 
of Ida, and she ceased not to 
weep, till Munster soothed her by 
the assurance, that he had lately 
received a letter from Hetman, 
and that he was well, She then 
continued her narration. . 

“‘ The complaints exhibited a- 
gainst me became every moment 
more afflicting. The Italian 
prince, who had abandoned the 
princess of Ratibor, and whom of 
course I had also enchanted by 
some secret spell, was not forgot- 
ten; but the last and most cruel 
reproach was, the unfortunate la- 
bour of the empress, which was 
in like manner imputed to me, as 
well as the dangerous state in 
which she yet continues. 

“ God 
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. * God knows. what answer I 
made to these different accusa- 
tions. This only I remember, 
that I, who fancied myself so 
weak, so timid, felt myself ani- 
mated with supernatural strength, 
and was silent to none of the 
charges. I spoke little, and with 
reserve; but what [ said must 
have been of weight, for more 
than once, | put my accusers to 
silence. The sky now began to 
grow less obscure, the distant 
crowing of the cocks announced 
the approach of dawn; when in- 
stantly all the asdembly arose, 

“* He who had presided, then 
addressed me in these words ;: ‘Ida, 
the sword still hangs over your 
bead: one and twenty days are 
granted you to produce incontes- 
tible proofs of your innocence, 
Your readiness to appear at the 
first citation induces us for ‘the 
present to permit you to depart in 
peace; but think not of taking 
flight, our eyes and arms are every 
where, like the presence of the 
Eternal.’ . 

“T prostrated myself at the foot 
of the judgment seat, and solicited 
permission to retire to a convent. 

y request was granted, and I was 
moreover promised, in considera- 
tion of my youth and sex, some 
extraordinary favor; but what that 
favor was, L was not informed. 

* Again I was veiled and then 
led away. On the road, I begged 
my conductor to use his interest 
for me to-be placed iu the convent 
of Ursulines, whither I had been 
accustomed to go, and to obtain 
permission to see you there. This 
he assured me. he could grant on 
his own authority, such things be- 
ing leftentirely tohim. I would 
have said more to him, but he as- 
sumed the same reserve as when 
he conducted me to the tribunal. 
At the corner of the street he left 
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me, probably that he might not be 
known by you, whom he pointe 
out waiting for meat the church of 
St. Bartholomew.” 

Again, 

Letter from Ida of Wirtemberg, ty 
Herman of Unna. 

** Herman, is ita dream, or is it 
a reality? I have learnt things that 
most nearly concern you, Con. 
sider what £ am going to tell yoy 
at least asa truth. Obey my in- 
junctions : it is your Ida who ex. 
acts obedience. ..... Fly, Her. 
man, fly!’ Vengeance pursues 
thee! .... Thy prince, exalted as 
is his goodness, great as is his pow- 
er, will not dare be thy protector, 
The invisigLe are thine ene- 
mies! .... 

“« This single sentence, I first 
thought, would be sufficient to in- 
duce you to depart, the only step 
that now remains for you, and] 
had intended to close with it my 
letter. Iam obliged to steal from 
sleep the moments I devote to you, 
and, in my present situation, Lam 
unable to write much. But my 
fears whisper that you may refuse 
to obey me, that you may regard 
my dream as one of those ordinary 
reveries to which no faith is to be 


given. J will therefore tell you 
all, that you may judge for your- 


self of the dangers that threaten 
you. 

* T heard two men talking to 
you. One of them appeared to be 
my father. But no, it could not 
be he! for can the father of Ida be 
the enemy of innocence ? Could he 
be influenced by the perfidious in- 
sinuations of a villain, who wishes 
perhaps to escape the punishment 
of his own crime by charging tt 
on you? ... . listened, secret- 
ly listened,. . . . in a dream, as 
it seems to me, for your Ida is not 
accustomed to such practices when 
awake .... and [ heard these 
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men say tO one another, that you 
were the murderer of duke Frede- 
rick. Your sabre found near the 
place where he had falien, the ée- 

ition of Kunzman at the scai- 
fold, and the seergt enmity you 
were supposed to bear to the be- 
trothed spouse of Ida oi Wirtem- 
berg, were the arguments to prove 
your guilt: it was added, that the 
princes having ac quitted you would 
be of no avail; your crime was of 
a nature to come within the cog- 
nizance of another tribunal.... 
Oh, Herman! that infernal tribu- 
nal, which your Ida but too well 
knows. 

“ My dream is not yet finished. 
You know there are drearms which 
have the same duration and the 
same consistency as the events of 
our lives which pass when we are 
awake....I heard, 1 thought, 
the conversation I have related, 
word for word ; and I immediately 
began to reflect on the means. of 
saving you. Some days elapsed. 
I saw a number of strangers in my 
father’s house,, among whom I 
once observed Walter, the man 
with one hand. 1 remember him 
well. A journey was talked of, 
which my father was about to un- 
dertake. I guessed what was its 
object. I bribed one of the ser- 
Vvants, appointed to attend him, 
and with difficulty prevailed on 
him to let me take his place. I 
disguised myself in the black dress 
which he brought me, ‘and re- 
pared to my post. We set off. 
The count of Wirtemberg was 
attended only by me and another 
domestic. 

“Our way was not long. 
Strange. as it may seen, we enter- 
ed, I'thought, that ruinous build- 
tng, which perhaps you have ob- 
served, at a little distance north 
or te city: ... But for heaveii’s 
sake, Herman, be discreet; occas 

wrnary, 17G9, 
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sion not our ruin! You are not 
ignorant how important it is to 
keep silenee on this subject. Be- 
side, is it noetalla dream? 

“« The count and his primeipat 
domestic entered without any 
question being asked. My figure 
probably appearing new . to the 
three persons who guarded the 
yate—tuey examined me by some 
very extraordinary questions, 
They asked me the four ways to 
hell, and Lanswered in the words 
I had been taught the same even- 
ing by the servant who yielded me 
his place. They tarther asked me, 
how many steps led to the judg- 
ment seat on which sat the Eternal 
to administer justice. I answered, 
thirtys for I recolleéted that. to 
be the number 1 countedy you 
know upon what occasion, and 
which I had been obliged to as 
cend with such teelings of horror. 
They shook their heads, blind. 
folded me, and let me pass. . ‘The 
number thirty saved my life. [ 
wandered in the dark: I had niei- 
ther supporter nor guide. I count~ 
ed the’ steps, and having ascended 
thirty, the way became level. My 
eyes were then uncovered. 

“‘ T found myselt in a place simi- 
lar to what you have perhaps sen. 
The signal was given, and the ses~ 
sion commenced. Accusations 
were read and some witnesses de-. 
posed against a prince, whom they 
chargea with being the murderer 
of duke Frederick. Immediately 
one of the ju@ges rose and swore 
that he was innocent. Ai oath of 
this nature, you known, once sav~ 
ed the life of ah innocent person ; 
why might it not be equally capa- 
ble of saving that of a guuty one? 

* To these accusations, to these 
witnesses, others succeeded. Your 
name, Hlerman, your natne was 


pronounced! but no one wouid 


swear for you. [ was gomg to 
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advance, when the man with one 
hand, whom I then’ first observed 
by my side, held me back, threat- 
ening me with his fii wer. To short, 
Tou woe Accused and condemned. 
“ Letvengean:e, : snes nee? 
pursue his steps! let punishment 
invisibly await: him!” cried a voice 
from the throne. “ W lien awake, 
deceive him by false Se and 
draw hint n into some snaret 
facilitate the execution of his sen- 
tence. Let the poignard watch the 
moment of his sleep. Let him be 
ut to death wherever he be found 
aloné. Let his bosom-iriend be- 
come his executioner; let him en- 
tice him into some solitary place, 
atid massacre him in open day, in 
the face of that heaven which he 
has offended oy the sight of inno- 
cent blood. Frederick lost his life 
in secret, and without any warn- 
ing: so peri: hy with all “his sins 
upon his head, Herman of Un- 
na!” 

“ As the hist words were utter 
ed I should'certainly have seream- 
ed with terror, had not my pro- 
teétor stopped my mouth. It was 
he also, | believe, who conveyed 
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me more dead than alive out of 
this assembly of demons. He had 
discovered me notw ithstanding my 
disguise: He loaded me with re- 
proaches on my imprudence ; and 
left me at the gate of my father’s 
house, after having exacted a pro- 
mise of silence, which I have 
kept as faithful as was possible, 

** What was I now to do? Es- 
cape and fly to you, or wait the re- 
turn of my father, and abide his 
wrath? Already by the light of the 
moon I saw him at a distance ac- 
companied by his domestic. I 
adopted the most ready expedient; 
I knocked at the door; it was open- 
ed, and I rushed to my apartment. 
Cunegunda was ast tonished at my 
having so completely deceived her 
vigilance, and that while she be- 
lieved me asleep..... But what 
am I doing? .... Is it not, how- 
ever a dream?.... Yet again I 
charge you to fly. Fly, Herman, 
fly!” The secret av engers pursue 
you: they thirst for your blood! 
.... IT ought not to warn you of 

this, but surely I may relate a 
dream.” 
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AVING accidentally been 
engaged reading a book 
which was intended to apprize the 
honest and unsuspicious of the 
plans and inventions of the design- 
ing, 1 was a tonished at the num- 
ne of trauculent schemes which 
are continually practised on the 
unwary; ani I was equ: lly sur- 
prise d at the fertiiity of invention 
which those must have possessed 
who originated them. 

My retied ons, afterashort time, 
natura! ly turned Irom the subject 
to the tendency of sucha book, and 
led me to dou 
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thus exposing the depravity of hu- 
man nature. From publications 
of this kind » petty rogues will take 
the hint of pl ins of more extensive 
mischief: while the young mind, 
as yet inexperienced in the practi- 
ces sof life, will be taught to view 
mankind in the mass with deteste- 
tion, and look on the individuals 
who form the circle in which it 
moves with suspicion. The lat- 


ter elfeét will by some be consi- 
dered as a very weak objection. 
It is, I acknowledge, a rule laid 
down by many, that all men ia 
their hez arts are knaves—that we 
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should consider every man as such, 
and conduét ourselves towards 
him with the most cautious cir- 
cumspection. This is an un- 
generous and dangerous maxim3; 
and however agreeable it may be 
to the narrow policy which re- 
gulates commercial intercourse, 
it aims a destructive blow at ail 
the social virtues, by infusing a 
habit of suspicion into the mind, 
which gives it a tendency to depra- 
vity. 

Why then is it so generally re- 
ceived? The answer is not difii- 
cult. Though it must have taken 
its rise with men conscious of their 
own want of integrity, yet having 
theadvantage of great namesto give 
it celebrity, and being embraced by 
all who were smarting under the 
effects of some recent injury, it has 
obtained a very general assent; par- 
ticularly among that class of young 
men, who, desirous of being consi- 


. dered as persons of superior sense 


and discernment, subscribe to the 
fashionable opinions of the day, 
and echo the sentiments of their 
more celebrated companions. It is 
unfortunate that every man, before 
he publicly hazards such an opi- 
nion, does not consider seriously 


« 


the inference which may be drawn 
from it. 

He who attempts to criminate 
others, and involves himself in the 
accusation, should recolleé, that 
though his confession will amply 
suflice for his own condemnation, 
yet his allegations against others 
must be supported by more sub- 
stantial evidence than bare asser- 
ton. We consequently, in the 
first place, take his word for it that 
¢ is himself a scoundrel, and will 
then proceed to consider whether, 
his judgment being warped by a 
Conviction of hisown knavery, he 

$ not been led to form an impro- 


- Eels 4 : ~ 
P& Conclusion. Viewine him in 


the most favorable light, we wiil 
consider him: as a man who echoes 
the sayings.of others, without be- 
ing aware of their purport. 

Independent of the effect the ut- 
tering such an opinion will have 
on the individual, its consequences 
to society aré still more to be ap- 
prehended., dak 

How can I look on him with 
eyes of affection, who has by im- 
plication accused me of knavery 5 
or imagine that he places conmar 
dence in my honor, wholam con- 
scious believes my secret inclina- 
tions ta be dishonest? 

The effect which the indulgence 
of such an opinion will have on 
the mind of him who entertaihs 
it will be equally dangerous,-— 
While others receive him with 
openness and cordiality, he will be 
employed in the ungencrous Oc- 
cupation of endeavoring to deve- 
lope their characters, and discover 
their hidden intentions. By view- 
ing his companions conunually 
with a watchtul and scrutinizing 
eye, he will be deprived of the 
friendly picasure of a social intere 
course, and perhaps induced to 
practise, in his own defence, un- 
worthy means, to counteract the 
fancied schemes of others, 

It is not my intention to excul+ 
pate the world from the charges of 
depravity exhibited againstit, The 
number of dishonorable characters 
is large; yet it is equally evident 
that this number is greatly exagge- 
Bad example and motives 
of interest are powerful induce- 
ments to deviate from the line of 

ectitude. These are however 

strongly opposed by education, by 
a wish for the world’s good opi- 
nion, and by that desire of self- 
approbation which is essential to 
happiness. 

He who entertains a more favor- 
able opinion of mankind, if he 
passes 
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passes through life without suffer- 
ing from the villany of others, is 
saved the anxiety of unnecessary 
suspicion: and even though de- 
ceived by the hypocrite, detrauded 
by. the Kaave, or injured by the 
malignant, he is stilt attached to 
society, trom affection as well as 
interest; and still regards his fellow 


creatures with a degree of compla- 
cency, which reflects peace and 
tranyuility to his own bosom, and 
2 bundantly compensates for all the 
injuries or martification to which 
his unsuspicious nature may have 
subjected him. 
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HE stag, or red-ceer, is the 
Hf most beautiful animal of the 
acer kind: tae elegance of his 
form, the lightness or his motions, 
the fiexibiucy of his lim)s, his 
boid br anching which are 
annually rene wed, his grandeur, 
strength, and swiitness, give him 
a decided Neston over every 
other inhabitant of the forest. 

The age of the stag is known 
by its horas: the first vear exhibit: 
oO. ily ra short prow berance, W. Kia 
is COV sob with a hairv skin; wu. 
-mext year the horns are straight 
and sins gle; the third year produces 
two antlers sy the fourth three, the 
filth tour; and, when arrived at 
the sixth year, the antlers amount 
tO six of seven on each side; but 
the number is not always certain. 

Towards the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginaing of March, 
the stag ‘egins to shed his horns. 
Soon after tae old horn is fallen off, 
a soft tumour begins to appear, 

which is soon covered with adown 
like velvet: this tumour every dav 
tuuds for th, like the graft of a tree; 
aid, rising by degrees, shoots out 
the antieys on eacii side. “The skin 

continues to cover itfor some time, 
and isiurnished with bicod-vessels, 
which supply the 
with Nourisument, and occasion 
the furrows observable in them 
WoOeR TAC COV ering 1S stripped off: 
fie impi Ssh 1 is det “per at the bor- 
tom, where the vesse!s are 
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and diminishes towards the point, 
where they are smooth. When 
the horns are at their full growth, 
they ac quire strength and : solidity ; 
and the velvet cov fering, or skin, 
with its blood-ve essels, dries up, 
and begins to fall of f, which the 
animal endeavors to hasten by rub- 
bing them against the trees; and, 
in this manner,the whole hea id gra- 
dually acquires its complete hard- 
ness, expansion and be auty. 

Soon ‘after the stags have polish- 
ed their horns, w! hich is nit com- 
pleted till July or August, they 
quit the thickeis, and return to the 
forests: they cry with a loud and 
tremulous note; and fly from place 
to place, in search of the f females 
with extreme ardor; their necks 
swell; they strike with their horns 
against trees and other obstacles, 
and become extremely furious. 
At this season, when two stags 
meet, their contests are often des- 
perate, and terminate in the defeat 
or fiight of one of them; while the 
other remains in possession of his 
mistress and the field, till another 
rival approaches, which he is also 
obliged to attack and repel. Dur- 
ing this season, a peri od of about 
three weeks » the stag 1s frequently 
seen by the sides ‘of rivet ; and 
pools of w ater, where he can 
quench his thirst, as 5 well as cool 
his ardor. He swims with grea 
ease and strength, bape. 
will even venture < 9 $€2, 


it is said, 
allur- 
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ed by the hinds, and swim from 
one island to another, though at a 
considerable distance. 

‘Hinds go with young eight 
months and a few days s, and i seldom 
produce more than one, which is 

called a fawn: they bring forth in 
May, or the beginning ‘of June, - 
and carefully conceal their young 
in the most obscure retreats. T hey 
will even expose themselves to the 
fury of the hounds, and suffer all 
the terrors of the chase, in order 
to draw off the dogs from their 
hiding-place : the hind is also very 
bold in-the protection of her off- 
spring against her numerous and 
rapacious enemies: the wild-cat, 
the dog, and even the wolf, are 
frequently obliged to give way to 
her upon these occasions. But 
what appears to be strangely unna- 
tural, the stag himself is often one 
of her most dangerous foes, and 
would destroy the fawn, if, not 
prevented by the maternal care of 
the hind, which carefully conceals 
the place of its retreat. 

During the whole summer, the 
fawn never quits the dam; and in 
winter, the stags and hinds of all 
ages keep together in herds, which 
are more or less mumerous, accor- 
diag to the mildness or rigor of the 
season. They separate in the 
spring: the hinds retire to bring 
forth, while none but the young 
ones remain together. Stags are 
gregarious y and delig! ht to graze in 

company : they are “separated but 
by danger or necessity. 

The colour of the sta g is ge- 
nerally red, brown or “yellow. 
His eye is singularly beautiful, 
“sgh a sparkling : his bear 


ing s quick, dead : his sense of 


smelling acute. 
he raises his | head, 


When listening, 
erects his ears, 


and seems attentive to every noise, 
which he can hear at a great dis- 
fance. When he approaches a 
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thicket, he stops to look round 
him, and attentively surveys eve- 
ry object that ismear him: if he 
perceives nothing to alarm him, 
he moves slowly forward; but, 
on the least appearance of danger, 
he flies off with the rapidity of the 
wind. He listens with pleasure 
to the sound of the shepherd’s pipe, 
which eo sometimes used to allure 
him to his destruction, 

The stag eats slowly, and is nice 
in the choice of his pasture. Whea 
satisfied, he lies down to chew the 
cud at his leisure. This opera- 
tion, however, seems to beattend- 
ed with ¢rcater exertions than in 
the ox or sheep; for the grass is 
not returned trom the first sto- 
mach without violent straining, 
occasioned by the great length of 
his neck, and the “narrowness of 
the passage. ‘This effort is made 
by a kind of hiccough, which 
continues during the time of his 
ruminating. 

As the stag advances in age, his 
voice becomes stronger, and more 
quivering: in the rutting season, 
it is eventerrible: that of the hind 
is not so loud, and is seldom heard 
but when excited by apprehension 
for herself or her young. The 
stag has been said to live to ayre- 
markably great age; but later ob- 
servations have confuted this opi- 
nion. It is a generally received 
maxim, that animals live seven 
tines the number of years which 
oe them to pertettion: thus the 

, being five or six years in ar- 
riv ‘ing at maturity, lives about se- 
ven times that number, or from 
thirty-five to forty years. 

_ Siag-tacati ng has, in all ages, 

en considered as a diversion of 

the noblest kind. In the days of 
William Rufus, 2nd Henry he Ist. 
it was less criminal to destroy one 
of the human species than a beast 
Dut these wide-extended 
scenes 


of clase. 
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scenes of desolation have been gra- 
dually contracted ; useful arts, agri- 
culture and commerce have spread 
themselves over the naked land; 
and these superior beasts of the 
chase have given way to other ani- 
mals, perhaps mere useful, though 
incapable of affording so much 
diversion. 

The principal difference be- 
tween il stag and the fallow-deer 
seems to be in their size, and in 
the form of their horns; the latter 
being much smaller than the for- 
mer; and its horns, instead of be- 
ing round like those of the stag, 
are broad, palmated at the ends, 
and better: garnished with antlers: 
the tail is also much ionger than 
that of the stag, and its bair is 
brighter: in other respects they 
nearly resemble each other. 

The fal ow-deer shed their horns 
annually, like the stag; but they 
fall off iater, and are renewable at 
the same time: their rutting-season 
arrives fifteen days or three weeks 
after that of the stag; the males 
then bellow frequently, but with 
a low and interrupted voice. They 
are not so furious, at this season, 
as the stay, nor do they exhaust 
themselves by any uncommon ar- 
dor. They never leave their pas- 
ture in search of the females, but 


generally fight with each other tj 
one buck becomes the master of 
the field. 

They associate in herds, which 
sometimes divide into two parties, 
and maintain obstinate battles for 
the possession of some favorite part 
of the park: each party has its le 
der, which is always the oldest and 
strongest of the flock. They at 
tack in regular order of battle, fight 
with courage, and mutually sup. 
port each other: they retire, they 
rally, and seldom give up aftera 
single defeat; the combat is free 
quently renewed for several daysto- 
gether; till, after many defeats, the 
weaker party is obliged to submit, 
and leave the conquerers in possess 
sion of the object of their quarrel. 

The fallow-deer is easily tamed, 
and feeds upon a variety of things 
which the stax refuses: it pres 
serves its condition nearly the same 
throughout the year, though its 
flesh is esteemed much finer at par 
ticular seasons. They are capable 
of procreation in the second year; 
and, like the stag, are fond of vas 
riety. The female goes with young 
eight months, and produces one, 
or two; but very rarely three ata 
time. At the age of three years 
they arrive at perfection, and live 
till they are about twenty. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF BIG BEN. 
[From the Sporting Magazine. ] 


HIS well-known pugilist, 

whose surname was Bryan, 
was born in the year 1753, at Bris- 
tol, and passed the early part of 
his life at that place, where he 
worked as a collier. Being of an 
athletic make, and a good bottom, 
he distinguished himself as a capi- 
tal boxer in that part of the king- 
dom, in several bruising matches, 
particularly by beating Clayton, 
the famous Shropshireman, and the 


aiw 


noted Spaniard Harris, of Kings- 
wood. About twelve years since, 
he came to London, and worked as 
a coal-porter at the Adelphi wharf. 
The first battle he fought of any 
note in London, was on the 31s¢ 
of Odtober, 1786, when he beat a 
grenadier of the guards inthe Long 
Field, Bloomsbury. He soon after 
fought and beat Tring, at Dartford 
Brimp: in this fight they both exhi- 
bited 2 bottom which has been rare- 
ly 
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ly seen in any contest. — They dis- 
ilayed great art, and fought with 
such spirit, that ‘Tring was quite 
blinded, and Ben could see but ve- 
ry little. This, however, wasa 
great advantage, and ‘Tring was 
obliged to give in. 

Atter this, he, in the public 
prints, challenged Ryan, Dunn, 
Nowlan, Jackson, and Towers, 
but neither of those heroes would 
enter the lists withhim. ‘The 22d 
and 23d of October, 1789, three 
very capital battles were fought at 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, when 
the three best boxers of Birming- 
ham were beat. The first battle 
was won by Johnson, against Per- 
rins; the second, George the 
Brewer, beat Pickard, and the third 
was between Big Ben and Ja- 
corhbs, whom Ben, after thirty- 
five minutes hard fighting, con- 
quered. 

In July, 1790, a match was 
made for him to fight Hooper the 


tin-man, 100 guineas to So: ac- 
cordingly they met, and fought, 
August 30, at Chappel New Re- 
vel, near Newbury, in Berkshire, 
when, after fighting 180 rounds 
in three hours and a half, it was 


referred to arbitration. Hooper 
falling [33 times without giving or 
receiving a blow, which made it 
impossible to bring it to a decision. 
It was determined a drawn battle. 

The latter end of this year, his 
patron, the duke of Hamilton, 
pitted him for 500 guineas, against 
the famous, and at that time un- 
conquered Johnson. The chal- 
lenge was accepted; the terms a- 
greed on; and the time fixed for 
the battle, on the 17th of January, 
1791. Never was the public ex- 
pectation raised higher, or greater 
bets laid than on this fight, (ex- 
cept that between Humphries and 
Mendozaat Odiham.) At the time 
*ppointed, they met at Wrotham, 


87 
in Kent, and the following is a 
particular account of the battle, as 
communicated to us by a corres- 
pondent who was present, 

About one o’clock, Johnson 
came upon the stage, (which was 
20 teet square) with Joe Wardas 
his second, and Mendoza as, his 
boitle-holder. Big Ben, with Will 
Ward, as his second, and Humph- 
ries as his bottle-hoider, appeared 
soon after: both the champions 
had the appearance of cheerfulness, 
The bets were seven to four in fa- 
vor of Johnson. } 

In the first round, which was 
much shorter and more violent 
than the first rounds usually are, 
Johnson fell by a dreadful blow 
upon the forehead, just above the 
nose; and from the effeéts of thisy 
as he afterwards confessed, he did _ 
not recover entirely in any part ¢ 
the battle. | 

In the second round he also 
fell with a blow, and the bets bee 
came even; but in the third round 
he knocked Ben down, and them 
there was some increase of the odds 
in Johnson’s favor. Big Ben, how~ 
ever, immediately afterwards re- 
sumed his advantage, and kept it 
with very little variation to the 
end. The knock-down _ blows 
were in his favor about three te 
one. His wind was very little 
worse than Johnson’s, and his tem- 
per was. better. After the: first 
knock-down blow, Johnson at- 
tempted to shift, but Ben very sel+ 
dom advanced towards him; and 
when he did, the former had no . 
room for manceuvre. When afew 
rounds had been fought, both 
combatants seemed to lay aside 
their skill, and rely wholly upom 
their strength and courage. 

In this manner the battle had 
continued about twenty minutes, 
when Johnson havingaimed a very 


violent blow at Ben, struck ‘the 
! rail 
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rail of the stage, and breke the 
middle finger of his. right hand. 
Yet, thong he wasthws disabied, 
his spirits seemed good. ‘T'wo 

lows irom Ben soon afterwards 
decided the contest; of these, one 
struck Johnson on the ribs, and 
the othe: cut open his lip; so that 
he: ‘was almost cioaked with 
blood. 

‘Thus terminated a battle, which 
for strength, skill, and bravery of 
the comisatants, was, perhaps, ne- 
ver equalled in this or any other 
country, and on which not less 
than 20,2001. was sported, 

Ben was so little hurt, that the 
succeeding Monday he exhibited 
sparring! at the Lyceum in ihe 
Strand; andshortiy aiter, madea 
tour to the north, from which he 
retarned. very lately. 
~- Othe eighth of April, 1 794, he 
died at his apartments. in ——- 
strect, Gray’s-inn-lane. It hav- 
ing beein supposed that his death 
happened in consequence of some 
inward druise which he had got in 
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ene of the many desperate battles 
in which he had been engaged, 
his body was opened tor the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the fact, when 
at was iound that the liver was af 
fected in such a manner, that no 
human power could have saved 
his life; and this was the sole cause 
of his death. 

On Friday the 11th, his re 
mains were interred in St. Sepul- 
chre’s church-yard. He was at 
tended to the grave by Ward, Jack. 
son, Wood, and Symonds, as chief 
mourners. The whole was con 
duéted with that decency ‘and de. 
corum appropriate to the solemni- 
ty of the occasion. 

The. feliowing Epitaph is defigned. fer 
his Tomb-flone. 
Farewerr! ye honors of my brow, 

Vitorious wreaths farewell ! 

One trip from Dearu has taid me low, 

By whom fuch numbers fell. 

Yet bravely I'll difpute the prize, 

Nor yield, though outof breaths 

Tis but a fall—] yet fhall'rile, 
And conquer—even Deatut 
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Anecdotes of the late Edward Watley Montague, Esq. 


[From the fame. ] 


HIE celebrated Edward Wort- 
ley Montague,» Esq; died 
some years since on his return 
from Venice to England. As this 
gentleman was remarkable for the 
uncommon incidents which at- 
tended ‘his lite, the chose o> that 
life was no less marked with sin- 
gulaxity. He had been early mar- 
ried to « worman who aspired to a 
character no higher than that of an 
judustrious washer-woman. As 
the marriage was solemnized in a 
frolic, Wortley never deemed her 
sutliciently the wife of his bosom 
to cohabit with her. She was al- 
lowed a Maintenance. She lived 
contentud, “and was too submissive 
to be b! 


~* ry? . » _- 4 
be troublesome. on account af 





the conjugal rites. Mr. Montagu 
on the other hand, was a periect 
patriarch in his manners. He had 
wives of almost every nation— 
When he was with Ali Bey m 
Egypt, he had his household o 
Egyptian females; each striving 
who should be the happy she, who 
could gain the greatest ascendancy 
over this Angio-Eastern Bashaw. 
At Constantinople the Grecian wo- 
men-had charms to captivate this 
unsettled wanderer. In Spain, 2 
Spanish brunette; in Italy, the 
olive-complexioned fernales wert 
solicited to partake the honors of 
the bridal bed. It may be asked 
what bectme of this group 
wives? “Mr. Montague was col: 
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tinually shifting the place, and con- 


uently varying the scene. Did. 


he travel with his wives as the pa- 
triarchs did with their flocks and 
herds? No such thing. Wort- 
ley, considering his wives as bad 
travelling companions, generally 
left them behind him. It happen- 
ed, however, that news reached 
his ears of the death of the original 
Mrs. Montague, the washer-wo- 
man. Wortley had no issue by 
her, and withoutgssue male, a very 
large estate would revert to the se- 
cond son of Lord Bute. Wortley, 
owing the family no obligations, 
was determined, if possible, to de- 
feat their expeétations. He resolv~- 
ed to return to England and marry. 
He acquainted a iriend with his 
intentions, and he commissioned 
that friend to advertise for any 
young decent woman, who might 
be in a pregnant state. ‘The ad- 


yertisement was inserted shortly 
after in one of the morning papers. 


Several ladies answered it. One 
out of the number was seleéted, 
as being the most eligible object. 
She waited with eagerness for the 
arrival of her expected bride- 
groom; but, behold, whilst he was 
on his journey, Death very imper- 
tinently arrested him in his career. 

hus ended the days of Edward 
Wortley Montague, Esq; a man 
who had passed though such vari- 
egated scenes, that a bare recital 
of them would savor of the marvel- 
lous. From Westminster-school, 
where he was placed for education, 
he run away three several times. 
He exchanged clothes witha chim- 
ney-sweeper, and he followed for 
some time that sooty occupation. 
He next joined himself to a fisher- 
man, and cried flounders in Ro- 
therhithe. He then sailed as a 
cabin-boy to Spain, where he had 
ho sooner arrived than he ran away 
from the vessel, and hired himself 

February, 1790, 


to a driver of mules. After thus - 
vagabondizing it for some time, he 
was discovered by the consul, who 
returned him to his fiends in Eng 
land. , They received him with a 
joy equal te that of the fatzer of 
the prodigal son in the gospel. A 
private tusor was employed to re- 
cover those ruciments of icarning - 
which alile of dissipation, oi black 
guardism, and of vulgarity, might 
have obliterated. Wortley was 
sent to the Wesi-Indies, where he 
remained some time, then return- 
ed to England, aé&ed according 
to the dignity of his birth, was 
chosen a member, and. served 
in two successive parliaments. 
His expences exceeding his in- 
come, he became involved in debt, 
guitted his native country, and 
commenced that wandering trawel- 
ler he continued to the time of hi 
death. Having visited most o 
eastern couptries, he contraGted a 
partiality for their manners. He 
drank little wine, a great deal of 
coffee ; wore a long beard, smoak~ 
ed much, and even whilst at Ve- 
nice he was habited in the eastern 
stile. He sat cross-legged, in the 
Turkish fashion, through choice. 
With the Hebrew, the Arabic, the 
Chaldaic, and the Persian langua- 
ges, he was as well acquaiy 

with his native tongue. ,) 
lished several pieces. on the 
“ Rise and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” Another, an exploration 
of “ The Causes of Earthquakes.” 
He had great natuval abilities, a 
vast share of acquired knowledge. 
He had scarcely a single vice—/er 
he is dead. "Uhat he had virtues 
to counterbalance. his iailiags, 
Omniscience will discover, when 
weighing them'in the scale of me- 
rit, {nfenite mercy will take care 
that the beam shall prependerate in 
favor of his futare happiness. 
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On Ditches and Hedges. 


ON DITCHES AND HEDGES. 
BY EZRA L’HOMMEDIEU. 
(From the Tranfactions of the Agricultural Society of the State of New-York-] 


HE scarcity of timber in 
raany parts of this state for 
fencing, where there are no stones 
for walls, has generally affected 
the price of land, and farmers wil 
soon be in a very disagreeable situ- 
ation, -unless some expedient be 
found for fencing their farms at a 
cheaper rate, in the old settled parts 
of the-country, than is at-present 
practised. In many parts of the 
new settlements too, there is but 
very little tenber suitable for fenc- 
ing, the inconvenience of which 
will soon be felt by the inhabitants. 
In considering tivis subjeét at will 
readily oceur that ditches and 
hedges can be the only substitute 
where there is no stone. It will 
be worth the attention of ‘is so- 
ciety to get information of ue best 
method of rnaking ditches and rais- 
ing hedges, that the same may be 
communicated for the benefit of 
the public. “Fhis subject is much 
talked.of by farmers: but since the 
destruction of the fArim and the 
‘English black thorn, few attempts 
have been made to raise hedges in 
eanvy manner whatevere In the 
town of East-Hampton, in Suffolk 
county, by the best computation, 
at least two hundred miles of good 
prim-hedge died in the course of 
two or three years, which was a 
eater loss tothe mbabitants than 
if every house in the township had 
been burntdown at the time; it 
has netias yet been discovered what 
occasioned the destruction of the 
im. ‘Phe English black thorn 
mm Southampton was nearly equal 
to the prim in East-Hampton. 
This has lately all died there, as it 
has in every other part of the coun- 
try where it grew. A certain fly 
makes 2 hole through the bark of 


the thorn, and theie deposits its 
eggs or maggots: the sap of the 
thorn runs out at this hole, and 
hardens on the bark, and becomes 
a hard bunch round the limb, and 
prevents all circulation of the sap 
er juices in that part, and entirely 
kills the limb: this being the case 
in the different branches from the 
same stock, the whole is soon 
destroyed. There are frequently 


three or four of these maggots in 


one bunch: they grow near half 
an inch long betore they becomea 


fly. ‘They have also by the same 


means destroyed all the plumb and 
damson trees on the east-end of 
Long-Island; and have lately be- 
gan on the cherry-trees, especially 
on the black cherry, which was set 
in ditches, and bade fair to make 
good hedges, and in a short time 


will probably kill the whole ; and 


‘it is to be feared that they will in- 
‘crease and destroy all our eherry 
trees, though £ have not seen any 
large trees injured by them as yet. 
Where the prim and thorn hedges 
were destroyed no substitute has 
been attempted. Where post and 
rail fence cannot be got, the ditches 
are kept up, and with stakes and 
poles on the top a temporary fence 
is made. It is difficult to say what 
would be the best thing for a hedge 
that we can depend on: The thorn 
of this country would make an 
excellent hedge, far superior to the 
English white thorn; but we have 
not as yet been able to raise it from 
the seed or haws. 

lf we may judge by the great 
mortality of the prim and English 
black thora, the thorn of this coun- 
try will not be so liable to disorders 
as shrubs which are imported from 
Europe. It answers but little pur- 
pose 
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On Improving poor Eand:. 


to have ditches unless you 
is hedges to support them. ‘The 
wild-cherry is of quick growth, 
and bears lopping, but is easily de- 
stroyed by cattle who are fond of 
the leaves; this is the case with the 
igcust tree. 

It is found that where lands have 
been cleared, and young oaks, wal- 
nut, or any other trees that will 
bear lopping, have been left, they 
have answered well for a hedge, 
by lopp.ag the same on a ditch, 
and is a good fence against ‘cattle 
and sheep. I would recommend 
the setting out any kind of young 
trees, that will bear lopping, - ot 
two or three feet in length, which 
will be fit to lop on the ditch two 
orthree years sooner than ifraised 





On Improving poor Lands, by sowing Red Clover Sep@ir 0% 


Ae 
from the seed. I have lately gon 
into this practice, and make no 


‘ doubt of iis success. If the po- 


mace of apples is scattered in 
ditches, the seed will come wp, and 
if kept from the cattle a few years, 
will be sufficiently. grown to ex- 
pose to cattle, who will bite the 
and ent their ri 


a dlp 4 
higher; they willthen grow thick 


and thorny, and make avery good 
hedge. Last year 1 strewed all 
my pomace in ditches for this 
purpose. I have seen young ap. 
ple trees put in aditch, thats): 

bank, between the sods or turfs, 
when the ditch or bank was mak- 
ing: they grew weil, sand bei 

exposed to cattle, became a =m 
dhedge,and wellsupported the bank, 
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BY EZRA L’HOMNEDIED, 
| ‘AES 


{F rom. the fame, } 


oor Years ago, I saw a piece 
a) of very poor loomy land, 
grown over with moss, and yield- 
ing no pasture, except five-fingers 
and a few daisies ; it was ploughed 
up early in the spring and sowed 
with nothing but red clover-seed, 
four quarts tothe acre. The next 
year it produced a considerable 
quantity of hay, which was the 
only crop, though the land: was 
much better afterwards. I meke 
no doubt but this mode of culture 
might be improved to great ad- 
vantage. It is the only instance 
F have seen of clover-seed being 
sown alone on any land. is 
commonly said that the sowing of 
this seed will answer no purpose on 
very poor land ; perhaps the rea- 
son is that wheat, rye, oats, or 
Something else, is sown at the same 
ume,whichexhaustsall thestrength 
rs the land to bring it to perfec- 
‘ion, and leaves the clover that 


comes up in so weak. and languid 
a state, that it eventually comes to 
nothings when ifthe clover ‘had 
all the ae the land was 
capable of ing, it might pro- 
year to pay for the seed sown‘and 
the tillage; and the'mext year a 
considerable crop of hay, which 
would beaclear prafit; and if the 
lands were ploughed up the next 
spring after cuttjmg the hay, while 
the roots of the grass were alive, it 
would se enricl? fio a in 
the next process the 

would be much inaieedi;aniy 
continuing this’ mode of culture 
the lands would be made good 
without further manure, Iwould 
propose that the advantages of this 
mode of improving poor lands be 
ascertained by experiments, to be 
made on different soils by gentle- 
men of the society whe are far- 
ners. 
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For the New-York Magazine. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER FOR 1706. 
No. I. 


HE most rational public 
amusement which our citi- 
zens know, has been withheld from 
them for a longer time than usual: 


their eagerness to enjoy it seems to” 


have been proportionably imcreas- 
ed; for, notwithstanding the * pelt- 
ings of the pityless storm,’ the 
‘Theatre was crowded at an early 
hour last evening, tg see and hear 
the excellent comedy of The Pro- 
vohed Hisbhand, and the after-piece 
ot The Spnled Child. | 
_ “Phe domestic lessons conveyed 
by this elegant play must ever be 
ol high uthity ina vitiated state of 
society like ours, where the exam- 
ple of the ipaorant richis coatinu- 
ally spreading its banefui intluence 
azound then. We-have not,-in- 
deed, the «urse of am hereditary 
aristocracy among us; but wehave 
@ commercial aristocracy, -who 
aukwardly ape their vices while 
vainly endeavouring to. imitate 
the manners: . To such we re- 
commend tae Provoked Husband, 


or Jou to London. 

DEE shies saw,withapparent 
pleasure, the return of their old ac- 
quaintances among the performers, 
and had ewery reason to be highly 
pleased with those who were for 
the fiest tume presented to them; 
among whom we must first notice 
Mrs. ST chesate, who, in our opi- 
sien, combines, im, person and 
mangers, a greater portion of na- 
tive cleganez than ever the Ameri- 
can stage has witnessed, with great 
theatrical powers and unaffected 
feeling, Mr. Tylex’s Manly was 


manly, and he clainas from us the 

second portion of applause: Mr. 

Jefferson promises rich: his Tag 

vave the most favorable specimen 
/ 


February viy 
of his playing. Mr. Johnson, Mt, 
Tyler and Mrs. Brett are ail vaiu- 
able acquisitions to the company, 
which, we are happy to say, seems 
tobe improved both in strength 
and respectability since we parted 
with it. 

After the playMr. Hodgkinson 
deliveredan unexpected occasional 
address (said to be written by Mr. 
Milne), happily adapted to local 
circumstances, and received with 
the highest tokens of approbation; 
as was the speaker. 

Feb, 12th—-W as performed Mr. 
Coleman, jun’s. opera of Znkle and 
Yarico, a piece replete with bene- 
volent sentiment, and conveyinga 
most important moral.—It is to be 
remarked, that the poets of every 
nation -have been amongst the fore- 
most to point out improprieties and 
immoralities, both in nations and 
individuals; thus asserting their 
claim to the honorabie title of lo- 
vers of yustice and teachers of man- 
kind. Wedo not recollect, among 
the numerous list of English poetsy 
but one of any eminence who has 
enrolled his name among the sup- 
porters of inhumanity and preju- 
dice, and that is Richard Cumber- 
land. Thus it is that, whilst the 
poet is asserting the rights of hu- 
imanity, the legislator is racking 
his stapid brain, and the pretended 
oracles of his God, in order to 
sanétify the highest violation of in- 
justice. See yon aukward figure 
preparing to plead the cause of in- 
humanity—hearken to him while 
he proclaims his love of justice and 
the rights of man—-he wishes that 
every slave was set free:—then 
hear him conclude, that, the law 
having sanctioned slavery and the 
commence 
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eemmerce in human blood, the 
‘jacred rights of property must not 
be violated, and the child unborn 
must follow the condition of the 
mother. But let me stop before 
indignation takes the place of phi- 
lanthropy in my breast. Yet will 
dt be the duty of the poet, while he 
hands down the names of the Be- 
nezets, Clarksons, Wilberforces, 
and Brissots of mankind,, to. the 
never-ending love of posterity, to 
consecrate their opposers to eternal 
infamy, if they are not rescued by 
a stronger claun, and consigned in 
silence to contemptuous oblivion. 

Shall we apologize to the reader 
for leading him intoa consideration 
of the unalienable rights of man, 
and his duties in society, when he 
expected only to be amused by tri- 
vial commendations, or disappro- 
bations of plays or their perform- 
ers? No: we are happy at alltimes 
tobring to view those principles on 
which human happiness depends 
—and truth needs no apology. 

As to the performance of the 
opera, it was uncommonly chaste. 
Miss Broadhurst gave us much 
pleasure by her playing, and still 
more by her singing. Mr. Tyler 
demands a loud tribute of applause. 
Mr. Johnson confirmed our good 
opinion of him as an a¢tor of sound 
judgment and proper discrimina- 
tion. We are told that Miss Brett 
4s yet a child in age; her appear- 
ance was that of a woman of pow- 
erful talentsasa singer and speaker. 
The audience were happy in wel- 
coming the return of their justly 
esteemed favorite Mrs. Hodgkin- 
son; and gave repeated tokens of 
ihe high pleasure they took in Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s excellent Trudge. 

13th— Was performed the trans- 
lation of Voltaire’s tragedy of Le 
Fenatisme ou Mahomet le Prophéte. 
This play, though weakened by 
the English translator, is eminently 


excellent and highly worthy of 

well-regulated stage. In the first 
appearance of Mahomet, we re- 
commend to the Managers te fol- 
low the original rather than Mr, 
Miller’s alteration. It is in our 
opinion highly absurd, as well as 
an useless violation of one of the 
unities, to discover tue warlike im-_ 
postor seated in Mecea, with the 
Alcoran betore him, at the moment 


that he has, by a daring stratagem, 
gained an entrance with some of 
his boldest followers. Voltaire 
makes him enter followed by his 
chieftains, and thus addressing 


them :—- 


“© Invincible fupporters of my power, * ace 


Although there‘is at this day by 
little to be apprehended: from tht 
fanaticism ef any body of men 
yet individuals stiil cherish the poi 
son, and while ignorance’ exists 
fanaticism is dangerous. Perhap 
on this‘subject it will not be use 
less or disagreeable to our readers 
if we translate some passages fron 
the letter of the illustrious autho. 
of this tragedy to the King of Prus. 
sia:——“* Our historians,” says he 
*¢ have recorded actions more ate 
cious than this which I have’ ine 
vented. Seide (the Zaphna of the. 
translator) at least was ignorant 
that he whom be assassinated was 
his father; and when he struck the 
blow, felt repentance equal to the 
crime. But Mezerad tells us‘ that 
at Melun a father slew his son, 
with his own hand, for a difference 
of religion, and repented not.— 
The adventure of the two brothers 
of the name of Diaz, iswell known, 
one of whoni, being et Rome 
and hearing that his brother & 
adopted the opinions of Listher- in 
Germany, deparicd from Rome 
with a determinetion to assassimate 
him, arrived at Frankfort and slew 
him. I have read in Herrera, a> 

Spanish 
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ot 
Spanish author, that this Bartholos 
mew Diaz risqued muck by this ac- 
tion; but nothing cam shake a man 
of honor when probity condudts him. 
Thus Mrrera, professing a holy 
religion, opposed 'to every cruelty, 
a religion which teaches to suffer 
and not toavenge, was persuaded 
that probity can conduct to assas- 


‘ §ination and paricide: and man- 


kind did not rise up on all sides in 
opposition to such infernal maxs 
ims!. . . . Who that has lived 
but a little among men, has not 
sometimes seen with whatease men 
have sacrificed Nature to Supersti- 
tion. . . . She (Superstition) dis- 


\anites friends, divides relations; 


she persecutes the sage who-has 
hought to recommend him but rec- 
itude, by th: hand of the fool who 
San enthusiast. She does not al- 

ays présent the hemlock to. So- 
¢rates, but she banished Descartes 
from a’ city which ought 
sssylum of Liberty; she gave to 
‘Furiew, ‘who played the prophet, 
jreitenough to reduce the learned 

d philosophic eto poverty. 

- . Why cannot I root out such 
ntimentsfromamong men! The 
spirit of indulgence makes bro- 
thers; that of intclerance forms 
monsters.” 

We expeé to find in Mr. and 
Mrs. Cleveland. valuable additions 
to our theatrical strength—but as 
we have: gone so lengthily into the 
merits of this play, we will say no- 
thing at present of the perform- 
ance. 

2 Sth—'Was performed Mr. Col- 
man, jun’s. Surrender of Calais. 
Though this picte has merit, and 
though the story of the generous 
citizens of Calais, however told, 
must éver tend to banish: selfish- 
ness from the heart, and introduce 
benevoleace;. yet we cannot but 
feel regret when we see Bustace de 
St. Pierre and his son deprived of 
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that dignity which the hi 


the novelist, the tragic poet, and | 


the painter, had all concurred ig 
bestowing on them. 

We will speak now of the per 
formance. Mrs. Johnson’s Julig 
equalled the high expeAtatjons 
which we had formed from seein 


her Lady Townly. Mr. fohnsog : 


gave us an instance of what a mag 
of judgment may do with a few 
lines: the old man was excellent 
Mr. }efferson’s La Gloire evinesd 
promising talents. In short, we caa 
say of the performance in ewe 
that it possessed a degree of excels 
lence throughout, which we have 
seldom witnessed. The after-piect 
was the Midnight Hour. 

r8th——The Earl of Essex drew 
last night an audience, which keeps 
up that succession of crowded ex 
hibitions which has been wnintet 
rupted this season. Encourage 
ment has been as cheerfully given 
@ it as been well deserved. As 
yet thé Theatre has given promise 
of thet state of order and chastity 
wich has been treated as chimerit 
cal. It depends upon the people, 
A. well regulated stage is not a chi 
mera in @ virtuous republic. | 

We were happy tosee Mrs. Mel: 
moth again: what an union of 
power, with taste and sensibility, 
were exhibited by the combined ef- 
forts of this lady and Mrs. John- 
son. Mr. Hodgkinson’s Essex calls 
for our warm applauses. In the 
after-piece* (the charming enter 
tainment of Rosina) we were 23 
highly gratified as ever we remem- 
ber to have been by the charms of 
vocal melody. The parts of Ro- 
sina, Phoebe, and Belvilie, were by 
MissBroadhurst, Mrs. Hodgkinson, 


-and Mr. Tyler. Mr. fohnson’s 


merits continually arrest our atten~ 
tion; but we shall think that our 
entertainment is sufficiently ample 
if, at another representation of Ro- 
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na, the boiled goose and oyster- 
pi are struck off the bill-of fare. 
goth—Z’ Ul tell you what, andChil- 
dren in the Wood. Mr. Cleveland’s 
Sir Rowland requires our agknow- 
ledgments. 
gad—John Henry’s Deserter, 
The Merry Girl, and The Purse. 
2sth—The Deserted Daughter, 
from the chaste and moral pen of 
Thomas Holcroft. The three first 
aéts of this comedy are eminently 
fine; and the man who can come 
from the representation without 
being wiser and, better, must be 
eminently depraved by ignorance 
and vice.—T he three first aéts— 
and are not the fourth and fifth 
eminently fine? Indeed they are. 
The whole is the masterly produc- 
tion of enlightened benevolence. 
What a pitiable example is Mor- 
dent of the debasing influence of 
what is called the world, on anar- 
dent and powerful mind! How 
finely contrasted with the genuine 
feelings of unvitiated nature in 
Cheveril and the lovely Joanna; 
and its rugged bursts ur the un- 
tainted mountaineer of Scotland! 
Let philosophers continue to write 
ys, and the Theatre will indeed 
the school of national morality. 
The play was thus cast: 
Cheveril, Mr, Hodgkinson. 
Itera, Prigmore, 
Grime, Jefferson. 
Donald, Johnson. 
Lenox, King. 
Clement, Cleveland. 
Mordent, Tyler. 


3 
Mrs. Melmoth. 


King. 


Lady Anne, 
Mrs. Sarsnet,, 
Enfield, 
Ton 2 iduuea: 
oamnla, on. 
‘The performance did honor te 
the company and to the individu-.. 
als. Mr. Hodgkinson’s Cheveril 
was, at times, above his usual play+ 
ing. Mr. Prigmore’s Item 
him credit. Mr. Tyler’sMordent. 
raised our opinion of his powers stila 
higher. What a combination of 
excellence in the women’s cast! 
Melmoth, Hodgkinson, Brett, and 
the peerless Joanna; buthold—the 
recolle@tion of our feelings dur- 
ing the representation may unfit us 
for the cool retrospeétion of the 
critic. We doubt not that at the 
next representation, this comedy 
will be performed ina manner sur | 
perior to any thing our stage has. 
wi —-WEe 
performers—it is a deposit 
naam ling nies 
volumes © , Itgaveus hi 
gratification to sm, ait what 
warmth of satisfaction our fellow - 
citizens received these scenes—we 
could not but wish that for this 
night at least there had been no 
after-piece : it was the Padlock, - 
Robin Hood was, announced 
for the next night. If we recol- 
leé& aright, there is 2 good speci- 
men of summary justice in one of 
the scenes, it may be well 
Yor some of us to ‘note it. 
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I the month of July, 1794, died 
z in the Fleet Prison, (Lendon) 


jamin Pope, Esq; in the 67th 
year of his age, after suffering an 
imprisonment of eleven years, and 
about three months. 


t. Pope was nearly as remark- 


able a character as that of old 
Elwes, of usurious and penurious 
memory. He was originally a tan- 
ner in Southwark, and dealt so 
largely and extensively in this 
branch, that ‘his stock in trade was 
for many years suppos&l to be 

worth 
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worth sixty or seventy thousand 
unds. 

In the latter part Sf his time in 
this trade, and wher! he was well 
known to be worth a flumbd, he 
took to the lending of money, dis- 
counting, and buying annuities, 
mortgages, &c. In this branch of 
business, it appears Mr. Pope was 
not so saccessful as in his former 
trade; for the name of Pose the 
usurer,every now and then appears 
in the proceedings of our Courts of 
Law, when our sages in the law 
commonly differed widely from 
Mr. Pope in their opinion of his 

ices in this branchofbusiness. 

he mast remarkable, and the last 

instance of this sort was, when he 

was cast in 10,0001. damages for 

some usurious or ulegal practices, 

in some money transactions with 
Sir Alexander Leith. 

This was generally thought a 
smart stntence, and perhaps the 
well known, and well scouted cha- 


racter of the man, contributed not . 


a little towardsit. Mr. Pope him- 
self thought it so oppressive and 
Unjust, that he never in all his life 
afterwards left off complaining 
loudly of it, and even printed a 
case, setting, forth the hardship and 
creat loss he suffered. At first, Mr. 
Pope, te be up with his plaintiff, 
went abroad to France, with a!] his 
effects and property, where a man 
in his advanced years, ample for- 
tuae, aud without any family but 
his wife. a most worthy and well 
respected womian, might certainly 
have lived very comfortably ;_ but 
Mr. Pope abroad, was removed 
from his friends and customers; 
and his money being idle, which 
was always considered by him as 
a great misfortune; he resolved to 
come hone; and to shew his re- 
sentmenmt, 2s he s2id,' te all this Op- 
pression, submitted {0 imprison- 
meat rather than pay the money. 


This he did most heroically, and 
has suffered the long imprisonment 
of eleven years and three months, 

In the course of this time, My, 
Pope’s affairs wore very different 
complexions, and at one time he 
might have got his liberty for one 
thousand pounds; but he remamed 
inflexible, and sent them word, 
Lhat this would be acknowledging 
the justness of their debt, which he 
would rather die than do, and he 
kept his word. Mr. Pope, inpri- 
son, had many opportunities of} ins 
dulging those propensities he had 
all his life been*remarkable for; 
he looked always at the pint pot 
of small beer before he paid for it, 
to see that it was full; a measure 
that in him was somewhat excust- 
abit, es the pint lasted him gene- 
rally two days, water being his 
common driak; and as to strong 
beer, it used to be a note of admi- 
ration among his feliow prisoners, 
when he drank any with them at 
their apartments: but as for his 
sending for any for himself, of that 
he never was guilty. His three 
farthing candle he always bought 
by weight, thatis, had the heaviest 
of six, eight, or ten for his money: 
. In all this time, near twelve 
years, he has never had a joint of 
meat on bis table ; his greatest lux- 
ury was a groat plate from the 
cook’s shop, and that served him 
for two meals generally ; but 
these points he was not much ata 
loss; for his family, though living 
ata great distance, knowing of 
his penurious disposition, sent to 
him frequently a very comfortable 
and proper supply ; and on thest 
occasions, he has even been knowa 
sometinnes to give some leavings 
to his errand girl or some distres- 
ed object. 

Te do justice to so eccentric 
a character as Mr. Pope, it is pro- 











per to state, that while in trade, he 
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had early begun the benevolent 


practice of giving away, eery 


week, a stone and better of meat 
ameng his workmen and poo 
neighbors; and this practice he 
never left off, not even when he 
was every day weighing his can- 
die, or looking after the measure 
of his small beer. 

In many transaétions Mr. Pope 





SINGULAR INSTANCES 


UTARCH, relating how 

the Athenians were obliged 
to abandon Athens, in the time of 
Themistocles, steps back again out 
of the way of his history, purely 
Bei the lamentable cries 
and howlings of the poor dogs the 
left behind? He vaakes we xi 
of one who followed his master 


“across the sea of Salamis, where he 


died; and was honored with a 
tomb by the Athenians, who gave 
the hame of the Dog’s Grave to 
that part of the island where he was 
buried. This respeét to a dog, in 
the most polite people in the world, 
is very observable. 

A modern instance of gratitude 
to a dog (though we have but few 
such) is, that the chief order of 
Denmark (now injudiciously called 
the order of the elephant) was in- 


N honest farmer in Britain, 
who reads the bible every 
Sunday (according to the custom 
of better times) came lately to his 
tector, and asked nim, “ Whether 
this war would not go hard with 
the French?” The doétor said, 
If it pleased God he hoped it 
would.” —_« Nay, (says the farmer) 
Tam sureit will then; for thus he 


February, 1 796. 


Fidelityin: Dogs.— Anecdote. 
suffered many frauds and imposi+ 
tions while in prison; as he hac 
not that scope of customers in his 
confined state, and always bent up- 
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OF FIDELITY IN DOGS, 


ANECDOTE. 


on making the most of his money, 
he was more easily imposed upon; 
so that he is supposed to have lost 
vy such means more money than 
would have paid his debt and costs, 


aclarge as they were. s 









stituted in memory of the fidelity 
of a dog, named Wild Brat, to 
one of their kings who had been 
deserted by his subjects: he gave 
his oréer this motto, or to this ef- 
feét, (which still remains) “ Wild 
Brat was faithful.” ‘Sir Williasg 
Trumbull related. a story which he 
heard from one that was present; 
King Charles F. being with some 
of his court during his troubles, ¢ 
discourse arose, what 

deserved pre-eminence, and it be: 
ing on all hands agreed to ‘belong? 
either to the spaniel or greyhound, 
the king gave his opinion on 
part ofthe greyhound; “ because,’ 
said he, “it has all the good-na 
ture of the other, without ft 
fawning.” ‘This may be consi 
dered as a good piece of satire up? 
on his courtiers. ; 











declares by his prophet Ezekiel, 
ch. xxxv. ver. 2. * Son of man! ‘see 
thy face against Mount-Seir.’—Now 
my wife, who is a better scholard 
nor Tam, says this can mean no~ 
thing but“Mounsie, the French- 
man. And in almost the next verse 
it is stronger than that, for there, 
doctor, the prophet adds, §O Mount~ 
Seir! I will make thee desolate P? 
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THE HOSPITABLE HIBERNIAN; OR, THE IRISHMAN, 
CABIN. © 


“ ¢WHARITY, for the love of 
: » Heaven! to the widow of 
a soldier, who has three innocents 
to. support. Your honor is a sol- 
ier yourself, and will pity the 
necessities of those whom war hgs 
reduced to the lowest indigence ”” 

These words, though uttered by 
a young woman of extraordinary 
beauty, and who possessed ar o- 
penness of countenance which 

joke the veracity of her assertions, 

d yet no effect on the heartof a 
very shewy young officer; who, at 

the time. of her application, was 
alightiug from his horse. ‘Too full 
pf his own importance toattend to 
lhe situation of people so émmensely 
eneath hin, he entered the man- 
fion.of his. friend, whose estate he 
txpected shortly to marry ; for the 
‘eis of whom the con- 
yeyance was to be made, was by 
tarthe least object of his attention. 
) Fortunately for the pretty men- 
icant, the: captain’s servant hada 
leart rather more penetrable than 
is paaster’s: in short, if his head 
bad been half so soft, he would 
have been the greatest fool in the 
universe. 

Patrick, during the short time 
requisite to assist his dismounting 
master, had been wonderfully 
struck with the groupe before him. 
One little boy, abashed at the su- 
perb appenrance of the officer, had 
got behind his mother’s apron; 
fram whence he shyly peeped at 
his. brother, who inaitated the ma- 
auai exercise with a stick, which 
was as mruch his hobby-horse in 
that position as any other could 
convert itto. The youngest, a girl, 
was in the arms of her mother, 
whose beauty she refletted in mi- 
niature, though fatigue and care 
Lad considerably duiled the ofice 


sparkling eyes of the widow.— 
“¢ And pray, good woman,” says 
Patrick, ** how long have you lost 
your husband? By my soul it was 
foolish of him to Jave so many 
pretty craters behind—” 

“ Alas!” said Mary, for’ that 
was. the widow’s name, “ if you 
had known my poor William, you 
would have pitied his fate; little 
did I think of losing him so soon! 
Had it pleased Heaven to have 
taken me instead of him—” 

* IT should have pitied him 4 
great deal more !” interrupted Pa- 
trick ; “ but rest yourself a moment 
in that barn,” continued he, “and, 
when I have put up my horse 
Pll come to you again.” Nor di 
the honest fellow delay his inten- 
tions; for, having performed his 
office, he returned to Mary, whom 
he conduéted to the cabin of his 
father; where, through the interest 
of Patrick, she met a cheerful re 
ception. 

Though Patrick was amply re 
warded by the pleasure he took in 
making them all as happy as he 
could, he yet expressed a farther 
wish to be acquainted with the wie 
dow’s story; not so much from 
curiosity, as from a hope of ren- 
dering her farther assistance. 

** It is painful,” said Mary, “ to 
look back upon misfortunes ; mine 
began with my birth. My mother 
died soon after I was born, and my 
father when I was very young. 
An uncle took care of me, and 
the little property left by my fa 
ther, which, though very small, 
was sufhcient to make my uncle 
wish it his. With this view, 02 
my being seventeen years old, he 
listened to the proposals of a neigh- 
bouring farmer; who, spite of my 
disiike to Aim, was so partial to és 
that 
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that he offered to wave all right to 
my father’s legaty. He was not 
a young man, and he was very 
ugly; but, as my uncle was not to 
marry him, he thought all that of 
no consequence. One little cir- 
curmstance, however, disconcerted 
his scheme: J was already married 
tomy dear William; who, from 
being a play-fellow with me, had 
contracted an affection, which, on 
my side, was as warmly returned. 
William assured me, that the only 
way to prevent my uncle’s refusing 
his consent, would be, never so ask 
it; and, as I had my own reasons 
for being of the same opinion, we 
were privately married. 

My uncle, upon intimation of 
this, turned me out of doors, and 
William called on him next morne 
ing to desire my father’s legacy 
might be sent after me, My uncle 
talked a great deal more than Wil+ 
liam could understand, and thea 
called in a lawyer to explain his 


meaning, who puzzled poor Wil- 


liam ten times more. In short, 
my uncle had /ossession ; and, after 
my husband had spent all his cash, 
we were obliged to give up all our 
hopes; for our lawyer, who told us 
the More money we spent the better 
it would be, when he found we had 
no more, accepted a bribe from my 
uncle, and left usinthe lurch. I 
wondered at it then, but have since 
learnt such things are very com- 
mon. All the law which we had 
paid for was now of no use; we 
had two children, and were almost 
Starving, when William unluckily 
took it in his head to go for a sol- 
dier ; he said the war might enable 
to make his fortune, and fu- 
ture happiness would recompence 
Us for a present parting. I would 
ve had him turn lawyer, since 
they Set moraey so easily; but was 
told it required less honesty, and 
more cunning, than William’s, to 


thrive in that profession. In short, 
Wiliam went, notwithstanding all 
I could say to the contrary, aiter 
prevailing on @ few friends to put 
me in a tittle shop, and bidd 
me be cheerful and bndustelimnsell 
his return. Fora while [heard 
frequently from him, and things 
went well enough; but a 
being now prevalent that he was 
dead, and I receiving no more let+ 
ters, those friends of William's who 
had assisted in settling meat his 
departure, began to talk of wamnt- 
ing their own, and told me what 
a pity it was I had offended my 
uncle to marry a vagabond: «J 
had nothing te do, but bear them 
patiently, and cry when they weve 
gone; but, at length, m 
being quite extingtished, doe Thad 
still thoughts my poor William 
might be alive, [ fell sick; and 
my creditors émploying that very 
lawyer who had before done us so 
much harm, he seized 6n my shop, 
and as he said it would be cruel to 
send me to gaol, I was once more 
turned out of deors, and my little 
ones—the youngest born since 
William’s departure--with their 
mother, left to the mercy of the 
wide world. I had heard —T 
regiment was in Ireland; anda 
kind-liearted seafaring gentleman 
offering me a passage, J thought it 
better to seek news of him rayself 
than to write; and, if J failed, it 
would be noworse starving among 
strangers, than with friends who 
had twice used me. so cruelly. 
When we landed, the master gave 
me a little money to assist me.on 
the road. My former illness, how- 
ever, returning on the way, I was 
obliged to stop till I was in 
my health, but so poor in pocket, 
that yesterday I laid out my last 
halfpenny in bread for my children ; 
and, for their sakes, was I obliged 
to-day, to ask thatcharity you now 
oe bestow 




























































bestow on me. I am sure you will 
lose nothing by it; for the parson 
who married William and I, and 
who, to my sorrow, died soon af- 
ter, for he saught mea great deal, 
and was a very good friend, used 
to say, that whoever is made the 
instrument by which the Almighty 
pleases to do us good, will never 
want that kindness which he is 
rmitted to render to others.” 

“ And I don’t know a greater 
kindness any body could do me,” 
returned Patrick, * than to set me 
within reach of a friend or two, or 
an uncle, or a lawyer that you have 
been just mentioning: may I never 
see sweet Ballyshannan again, if I 
would not-——” 

A loud knock at the cabin door 
prevented Patrick from giving far- 
ther vent to the overflow of honest 
indignation. which rose in his 
breast. It was night, and a heavy 
storm of hail rattled against the 
window ; a voice from without de- 
mianded shelter. Patrick half open- 
ed the door, and was requested by 
a genteel young man on horseback 
to permit himself and servant to 
alight there, as they had lost their 
way. *“ To be sure I will!” says 
Patrick; ‘‘ step in, your honor, 
Vil help your man to put the poor 

beasts in a good stabie, and per- 
haps procure you a better birth than 
this poor cabin aliords.”—* J de- 
sire no better,’ replied the gentle- 
man; “ but if you can house my 
horses, do; for they have been rode 
hard to-day.’’ Patrick answered 
with a bow, and set off with the 
servantand horses tothe great house 
hard by, where he knew he mighit 
rely on his master’s interest to tul- 
fl his own promise: for though 
the captain would not relieve a 
poor woman and three children, 
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the distress of a man of fashion was 
quite another affair. 

Patrick’s father, inthe meantime 
did the honors of his little cabin: 
the gentleman eat brown bread; 
drank home-brewed beer; kissed 
all the children; and, guessing at 
their mother’s situation, forced her 
acceptance of a guinea. The tears 
of gratitude were yet in her eye, 
when Patrick and the servant re: 
turned. On the entrance of the 
latter, who before had staid with- 
out, Mary fainted—It was her 
William !—he flew to her—the 
gentlernan was astonished, dnd Pa- 
trick whistled an Irish jig. An ec- 
laircissement speedily took place. 
William had been taken prisoner, 
in company with his present mass 
ter, whose life he had preserved; 
his master was exchanged, on con- 
dition of not bearing arms in the 
present war: he had therefore pro- 
cured William’s release and dis- 
charge; taken him into his ser- 
vice; andthe vessel in which they 
were returning having been driven 
on the Irish coast, they quitted 
her, took horses, and were on their 
road to some nearer conveyance 
for England, when William, in- 
wardly vexed at the supposed pro- 
traction of his absence from Mary, 
was conduéted by Providence, un¢ 
gore to her arms! 

is master, on hearing the sto- 
ry, liberally rewarded the kindness 
of honest Patrick; and, having 
conveyed William and Mary to 
his own estate, where he comfort 
ably settled them in a farm, it 1s 
hard to say whether he_fe/ or dis- 
fensed more pleasure, in at once 
performing an aét of generosity, 
and discharging a debt of grat 
tude, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WIDOW. 





4 Where mortals rést in awful sleep, 
Why dost thou turn the parting step 
So oft, and still return to weep? 


Chill the unwholesome dews descend; 
The moon pours down a sickly light; 
Nor will thy unprotected charms 
‘Avert the dangers of the night. 


Then why among these drear abodes 
Pensive and sad wilt thou remain; 

Thus fond to court the gloomy shade ? 
Why seek society with pain? 

’Tis Sympathy demands, whose heart — 
Has learn’d to feel, and hopes to soothe. 

That look—that sign to yonder tomb 
Too well disclose the mournful truth, 


“ Yes, there the marble marks his grave:—- 
“ Come nearer—still—forgive my sighs.—- 
“ Yes, here—I scarcely can repeat— 
** My friend, my all, my husband lies! 
“‘ Here manly worth, and ardent love, 
* And generous youth, lie low beneath 


“The pressure of, the mouldering earth, 
“ And own thy victory, O Death! 


* When long affection, lately crown’d, 
* Exulted in each blissful hour, 
* Contagion breath’d the poison’d air, 
** And blasted, Hope, thy loveliest. flower. 


* The sun descending saw him gay, 

** Inhaling health with purest breath; 
* The rising morn ijlum’d a scene 

“ Of mourning, agony and death. 


** Oht think upon the pain when love 
*¢ To lasting tenderness matur’d; 
*¢ Its every tie bound up in him, 
“ The separating pang endur’d. 
** Think how my soul’s exerted powers 
“ Were stretch’d the spirit to retain, 
“ To turn awhile the stroke of death, 
* And think, and weep, "twas all in vaun, 


The American Muje. 


AIR mourner, ling’ring near the ground 
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102 Ode to Refleétion. 


* Sad Friendship o’er his couch reclin’d; 
“« Affeétion ceas’d not to deplore; 

“ Grief call?d him back with frantic voice— 
46 He heard it not—he was no more. 


« Let not the voice of Friendship tell 

“ That Heaven has wounded—Heaven can heal; 
“ The power thaf bids us kiss the rod 

“ Forbids us not the stroke to feel. 


«“ Then cease to blame or change my grief— 
“ The friendly council is severe 

¢¢ That would from woes like mine withhold 
«¢ The mournful comfort of a tear, 


« Then let me undisturb’d remain 

«¢« Where mortals rest in awful sleep; 
« Oft must I turn the pensive step, 
« And oft 1 must return to weep.” 
DRONE.) 
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ODE TO REFLECTION. 


EFLECTION! sweet and solitary maid, 
With raptures I approach thy mystic shade, 
Whence the rich streams of purest pleasure flow, 
The dest delights of deings here below. 


Tho’ oft from thee the pangs of sorrow rise, 
(The wretched widow’s grief, the orhan’s sighs) 
Celestial comforts grace thy gentle brow, 
A.nd Jasting bliss prevails o’er transient woe. 
Flow sweet to wander over seasons past, 

_ Those halcyon days of youth that flew too fast; 
To roll back nature to the happy age, 
And be a youth in Life’s remotest stage! 


What /leasing grief, what sweetly sad regret, 

Does the review of former scenes beget; 

The tricks at school, which lost the noontide hours, 
And wanton ramblings through the sylvan bow’rs. 
Ah, happy days! ye’ll ne’er return again; 

No more shall Damon whistle o’er the plain; 

No more at eve he’il seek the verdant grove, 

No more be blest with lost Maria’s love. 


Come then sweet maiden, take me to thy cell, 
Seclude me where no babbling tongue shall tell: 
Hid from the world, I’li dwell with thee alone, 
S gh to thy sighs, and echo ev’ry groan. 

And when death waves me to the peaceful shore, 
I'll lean on shee, and think Life’s pleasures o’er, 


‘Taste of each joy, each sweet delighted sip, 
Sigh for myseli—for lost Maria weep. 





Enjoy 





Be 

















































Elegy on the Earl of Chatham. 


Enjoy again Life’s happier seasons past, 
Feel Summer's genial ray, and Winter’s blast, 

Kiss kind Maria once, then view the frowning fair, 
Bid shee and her farewell, and drop the parting tear. 


DRONE J H. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


AN ELEGY 
On the late Right Hon, Wiittam Prrt, Earl of Chatham. 


F when the stern, relentless hand of Fate 
Has snatch’d some hero in his early bloom, 

Or seiz’d, unpitying, on the good and great, 

To swell the sable triumphs of the tomb; 
If when the guardians of a country die, 

The grateful tear in tenderness should start, 
Or the keen anguish of a reddening eye, 

Disclose the deep afflictions of the heart; 
How must the feeling bosom bear its strife, 

How must the voice of Gratitude complain, 
When some fell hour has seiz’d on cae aie life, 

And wrought the worst of murders on their fame! 
When we lament for patriotic fire, : 

A glorious envy mingles with the tear; 
And tho’ we weep, we secretly admire, 

And nobly grudge the glory of its bier. 
But when some high, some celebrated name, 

Flies meanly back from Virtue’s generous race, 
And stains a whole eternity of fame, 

To gain a glittering ensign of disgrace 
When some ennobled, self-exalted sage, 

Superior far to hecatombs of kings, 
The friend, the sire, the guardian of an age, 

Gives up a realm for earldoms and for Tost 
Sharp indignation mingles with distress, 

Howe’er he once was beauteous in our eyes; 
In spite of all the pity we possess, 

We must retain our justice and despise. 
Fain would the Muses for a fav’rite plead, 

Fain would they form some reconciling plan, 
To spare the ferson, yet condemn the deed, 

To brand the daseness, yet preserve the man. 
But ah! what plea, what language has the power, 

Howe’er important, tender or sublime, 
To check the sun-beam’d swiftness of an hour, 

Or snatch the glass from ever-flying Time! 

an the fine magic of a melting strain 

Invert the well-known principles of things; 
Remove the sigh from agonizing pain, 

Or guard the guilty bosom from its stings? 





Allied, 




























Elevy on the Earl of Chatham 


Allied, alas! for ever to the crime, 
No kind exemption can the person claim; 
But blackens downwards on the lapse of time, © 
The equal object of eternal shame. 
Ah! what avails the wide capacious mind, 
With every science accurately fraught? 
The keen-ey’d fancy, sparkling and refin’d, 
The blaze of genius, and the burst of thought? 
And what avails the magnitude of soul, 
Which, urg’d by sterling sentiraent alone, 
Bade the big bolts of eloquence to roll, 
And thunder’d strong conviction round the throne? 
(Bade sinking Britain shake away the gisom, 
That long had bound her temples with disgrace; 
And like the bold, but deathless chief of Rome, 
Twin’d everlesting laurels in its place.) 
Ah! naught avails the wide: capacious mind, 


With every science accurately fraught, \ 


The keen-ey’d fancy, sparkling and refin’d, 
The blaze of genius, or the burst of thought! 
And naught avails the magnitude of soul, 
That, urg’d by sterling sentiment alone, 
Tatght the big bolts of eloquence to roll, 
And thunder’d strong conviction round the throne! 
These no blest veil,. no mantle ever threw, 
To screen a paltry prostitute from morn: 
But strip’d them still more openly to view, 
And call’d aloud for aggravated scorn.— 
Where the dull slave, or sycophant confest, 
Ereéts on guilt his coronated car, 
Or hides his native turpitude of breast 
Beneath the venal dazz’lings-of a star; 
No conscious blush compels the cheek to glow, 
The brow no marks of wonder will display ; 
For fools, we see, are ever caught by show, 
And ever find that villains will betray. 
But when the first in Fame’s immortal round, 
Charm’d with the gewgaws’ fascinating glare, 
Exchange intrinsic character for sound, 
And basely barter Liberty for air; 
Their very worth, contrasted with their fall, 
A new disgrace inevitably sheds; 
Gives the keen curse accumulated gall, 
And drags down wider vengeance on their heads, 
Where then, unhappy Pyasent, canst thou run, 
Or strive to hide—O elevated slave! 
What pitying cell will screen thee from the sun, 
Or kindly yield a temporary grave ? — 
Fly with the lightning’s rapidness of haste, 
Where drear Ohio’s melancholy flood 
Glooms with unusual horreron the waste, 

















Elegy on the Earl of Chatham. 
And swells quite erimson’d with Britannia’s blood. 
Yet rather seek some confine on the earth, _ 
Where British footsteps never have been known; 
Where the sweet sun-beam dies before its birth, 
Or hapless nature burns beneath the zone; — 
Beyond where Zembla with eternal snows, 
‘All cold and shivering, in herself retires ; 
Or where parch’d Afric vehemently glows, 
In all the fierceness of auturmnal fires. 
There, while the wondering savages applaud, 
Retain thy baseness, yet preserve thy pride ; 
As some state minion, infamously aw’d, 
Yet still affect the privilege to guide. 
But why should Pyasent macly urge his flight, 
And poorly servile to a trivial lay, 
Explore the boundaries of perpetual night, 
Or tread the realms of ever-scorching day ? 
Can the mere casual circumstance of Pole, 
The unmeaning, dull variety of clime, 
Restore the once known cheerfulness of soul, 
Or pour one ray of comfort on his crime? 
Will nota kingdom’s heart+distraéted cries, 
Like the dread trumpet’s all-destroying sweeps 
O’ertake the ilustrious caitiff as he flies, 
And sink the recreant vassal in the deep? 
Though the white cliffs of the deserted shore 
No more should silver on his hated eyes, 
Should strike his breast with consciousness no more, 
Nor ring his foul dishonor through the skies; 
Still what blest balm from Consolation caught, 
{n distant worlds, can Pynsent hope to find, 
Unless he flies as rapidly from thought, 
And leaves both sense and memory behind?-— 
Should he bestride the swiftest steeds of day, 
Or mount on whirlwinds with unnumber’d wings, 
Still Guilt would seize the dastard on his way, 
And Conscience dart uautterable stings. 
Still would one curs’d, one execrable word, 
Unman his soul, and agonize his franre; 
And that detested epithet of Lord 
O’erwhelm the wretch with misery and shames 
O why, when virtue, heaven-descended heat, 
Sinks by Ambition fatally opprest, | 
Or high soul’d Honor, tottering from her seat, 
Resigns her spotless empire o’er the breast; 
Why doth not ten-fold limpudence stand forth, 
To shield in brass the blush-betraying face; 
And when we’re dead to sentiments of worth, 
Destroy the dread of scandal and disgrace? 
Triumphant slaves might then securely reign, 
Nor meanly shrink to look upon the morn, 
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Elezy on the Larl of Chatham. 


Behold the frown of kingdoms with disdain, 
And treat the indignant universe with scorn. 
No Pynsent then need hesitate an hour, 
To propa sinking villain, or his cause; 
Or basely screen an avarice for power, 
With the poor veil of popular appiause. 
Quite unappall’d beneath the rage of times, 
He then might spring, with transport, into place; 
And lay a sure foundation in his crimes, 
To build the future glories of his race. 
But Heaven’s bigh will has graciously design’d 
That strong remorse, with infamy should dwell; 
And plac’d an awful censor in the mind, 
‘That damns the traitor to an instant hell. 
Hence, when from Virtue’s sacred course we fly, 
“he blush in deep’ning crimson wiil be drest; 
The rising gush will deluge ail the eye, 
And more than adders iiss along the breast.— 
And yet, it naught but Conscience, with her snakes, 
The siave’s base view is able to controul; 
If no brigat spark of honor ever wakes 
The cold dead fibres of his flinty soul; 
What greater prooi of tenderness and love 
Can Heaven’s high hand beneficently show, 
Than dooming those who dread no judge above, 
To certain shame and wretchedness below.— 
Yet tellus, Pyasent, is there aught in state, 
In ermin’d pomp, or coronected glare, 
To sooth the sharp severity of Fate, 
Or shield the rank’iing bosom from despair ? 
Can the poor toy that glitters o’er a crest, 
Or all the illustrious baubles of a throne, 
Restore one peaceful honor to the breast, 
That basely stoops to prostitute its own ? 
Hast thou (and tell us generously now) 
Since that curs’d hour on infamous record, 
When the green laurel withering on thy brow, 
Beheld thee basely dwind’ling in a Lord ; 
Hast thou (nor dare with conscience in thine eye, 
To breathe a sound or accent insincere) 
Once seen the crimson morn without a sigh, 
Or haii’d the seder eve without a tear? 
Has the drear darkness of the midnight hour 
F’er kindly blest thy pillow with repose; 
Or the soft baim of Sieep’s refreshing power 
Once taught those lids in tenderness to close? 
Or sity’, il Sicep oncé fortunately stole, 
W uen Liie’s low lamp would scarcely shed a gleam $ 
Did not some demon harrow up thy soul, 
And stab the short, the momentary dream ? 
Did mot wide Faney’s ali exploring clue, ; 
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Sweet little Anne. 


Bid Time’s deep womb be accurately shown, 
And raise such baleful images to view, 
As scar’d thy coward consciousness to stone? 
O Pyasent ! what had empires to bestow, 
‘That e’er thy worth or character could raise, 
Teach wond’ring worlds more gratefully to glow, 
Or add a single particle of pratse?— 
Did not whole senates hang upon thy voice, 
And spppliant climes solicit thee tor laws? 
Nay, did not Fame, obedient to thy choice, 
Stull give the wreath, as thou woujdst give applause f 
Say, could Ambition’s most exalted fire, 
Misguided man! be gratified with more, 
Than awe-struck senates always to admire, 
And echoing realms to wonder and adore? 
What, then, quite withering on the stalk ofage 
Diseas’d, emaciate, sinking in the grave, 
Could drag thee thus to totter on the stage, 
And load the wretched skeleton with Slave 2? 
Trembling on Liie’s most miserable verge; 
Nay, even now just numbering with the dead, 
How could’st thou thus in infamy uamerge, 
And pluck a kingdom’s curses on thy head? 
That kingdom too whose ever-grateful eyes, 
Thy matchless worth so tenderly could see, 
That scarce she breath’d an accent to the skies, 
But what was wing’d with oenisons for thee! — 
O hapless Pumsent/ when the pitying Muse 
Sees thee supremely erninent and good, 
In palsied age relinquish all the views 
For which, through life, you generously stood ; 
When the bright guardians of a free-born land 
In Life’s last age sink utterly deprav’d, 
And in some minion’s execrated hand, 
Destroy those realms which formerly they sav’d; 
Lost in the Passion’s widely raging tide,. 
An aétual type of Chaos she appears; 
Then throws the pen distractedly aside, 
To give an ample fullness to her tears, 





SWEET LITTLE ANNE—-A SONG. 
[By the Rev. James Hardie, D.D.] 


bee aught be more fair to the eye 
Than the blush of the maidenly year? 
Can aught with the orchard bloom vie 

When in May its sweet blossoms appear? 
Can aught like the eglantine please, 

Or the rose budding? Teli me, what can? 
O thrice more attracting than these 
ds the cheek of my sweet little Anne. 
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Winter, or the Viliage Green. 


What can charm like the spring of the field 
When it trickles transparently by ?° 
Or what sweeter pleasure can yield 
Than to look on the gems of the sky? . = 
What can win like the tremulous dew 
Which the zephyrs on gossamar fan? 


O thrice more enchanting to view F. 
Is the eye of my sweet little Anne. E. 


(Can aught like the morning delight 
When it dawns towards peaceable day ? 
Or bewitch like the planet of night 
When she steals in good humor away ? . 
Js there aught like the sweetness of eve, F 
When serene as when nature began : 
The soft sun takes his mellow last leave? 
Yes, the smile of my sweet little Anne, . 4 
(Can aught more delicious be nam’d 
Than the exquisite fruit of the pine? : 
More inviting can aught be proclaim’d 
Than the elegant bunch of the vine? 
Ts there aught can im flavor exceed 
Ev’ry beverage precious to man? 
(D yes, thesé.are tasteless indeed 
To the kiss of my sweet little Anne. 


‘Thrice more thaa the sun-setting hour, 

Or the dawn of the morning, benign, 
More delightful than Spring’s sweetest flow’r, 

Or the mirth making juice of the vine, 
More serene than the gems of the sky, 

And more soft than the down of the swan, 
Is the cheek, is the lip, is the eye, 

Is the smile of my sweet little Anne. 





WINTER, OR THE VILLAGE GREEN. H 

1 HAT a change, from the beautiful scene, 

Does Winter’s chill presence display ; i 

When the villagers met on the Green, 

At close of the bright Summer’s day ? 

When, beneath the old favorite tree, | 
‘The Piper so merrily play’d ; 

And the Youths, ali as blest as might be, 
Danc’d eaco.with his best-belov’d Maid! 
While the Old, full of glee, midst the throng, 

Their alertness transferr’d to the tongue ; 
Pratiled loud, \as they hobbled alonc, 
_How st they footed when young! 

N ot here natin rude desart remains 

Where Youths, if they venture, but Creep ; 
And, when Want drives the Old 


) WW at to the plzins. 
Poor souls! they do little but weep. i 
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FALMOUTH, Nov. 25, 1795- 
Exirad of a letter from an officer on 
board the Hope, one of the tran- 
sports which sailed with troofis des~ 
tined to the West-Indies, to his fa- 
ther, dated Nov. 225 1795. 
ss N Tuesday evening last, 
being nearly abrest of Tor- 
bay, and the most leeward ship of 
the fleet (about 320 vessels in all) a 
signal was made to get into the bay; 
but finding it impracticable, ano- 
ther signal was made to bear away 
for Portland-read: it blew a hur- 
ricane. A cry was then heard of 
the ship being on fire, whichmade 
every soul give himself up for lost, 
(180 of the 88th regiment, and se- 
ven oflicers, were on board.) Some 
few of the c-ew more colleéted than 
the rest, rushed into the magazine, 
which smoked extremely; and an 
uncommon quantity of water be- 
ing thrown down, we extinguished 
every appearance of flame. The 
business was, nine bottles of syrup 
being marked mushroom ketchup, 
were stowed in the lazaretto, be- 
tween two bales of oakum, under 
which 25 barrels of powder were 
laid; the vitriol bottles being laid 
on their sides, the vitriol had eaten 
the corks and communicated with 
the oakum. The powder being so 
near the oakum, made us suppose 
that a few minutes would terminate 
Us all. ‘The gale increased; but 
We got into Portland tolerably safe. 
Another transport that was follow- 
ing us ran foul of the Thomas; also 
4 transport carried away her fore- 


* 


mast and bowsprit, and we saw her 


-£0on shore within 200 yards. Our 


Misfortunes now began. Our an- 


chors would not hold us, and we 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


drove foulof the Hannah ordngnce 
ship. We came with our wasie on 
her stern, her bowsprit playing be- 
tween ovr main and mizen masts. 
We expected to be sunk, as every 
stroke with the cut-water made a 
wreck of ourside. Luckily her jib- 
boom gave way, and we cut awa 
all our rigging in order to dri 
clear. Tae Hannah then fell on 
our quarter, andone stroke would 
have sent us to eternity, had not, 
at that moment, her anchors given 
way. Webrought up at last, and 
were happy In our escape; 20 Mis 
nutes after this she drove foul of us 
again within half a cable’s length 
ota lee-shore, andextremely rocky, 
She cut away all her masts, and we 
cut away our fore and mizen, drop- 
ped another anchoz, and fortunate» 
ly brought up just in time to see 
the Thomas go to the bottom: all 
was cleared away on deck, and we 
remained with two holes in our 
side, it blowing harder than I ever 
experienced it to do before; you 
must suppose the rest. 

“ The next morning we landed 
at Weyinouth, and found on the 
other side of the bay that the Ve- . 
nus, the Piedmont, the Catharine, 
the Golden Grove, the Eolus, and 
several others, had all gone down, 
scarce any saved; one lady escaped 
from the Cathafine only, Celonel 
Ross from the Golden Grove, a 
few troops and seamen from the 
rest. I was sent tofiad out the 
bodies of the officers: I saw about 
350 corpse that | knew; they laid 
strewed on the beach; the sight 
was horrible beyond oe 
This day 125 more bodies drifter 
onthe beach; as wesretabe ra 
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ed te-morrow to Portemouth, J 
shall not have timeto inspect them. 
The pilots bring im accounts of an 
immense number of vessels being 
lost; the extent of the damage is 
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unknown. I am incapable of tell, 


ing you more. It has been th 
most distressing scene I ever wit. 
nessed.”” 
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PHILADELPHIA, Fan. 4. 
Hii brig Mary, Capt. Ro- 
bertson, arrived yesterday in 
105 days from the Isle of France. 
The town of Trincomalee, in the 
island of Ceylon, was reported by 
prisoners arrived at the Isle of 
France, to have been taken by the 
British.—The Mary touched at 
the Cape of Good Hope, which 
she found in possession of the Bri- 
tish: forces; had her papers exa- 
mined by Admiral Elphinstone, 
then lying there with six sail of 
the line; who politely dismissed 
Captain Robertson, giving him a 
pass upon eachof the brig’s papers. 
Captain Robertson left the Cape 
on the 1sth of October. 

15.} We have seen a sample of 
demy printing paper, one half the 
composition ot which is said to 
be saw-dust of the asp wood. This 
is a further discovery of Mr. Bid- 
dis. The paper is equal in ap- 
pearance and quality to that made 
of rags alone, and which is sold 
for more than two dollars a ream. 

Albany, Fan. 11. itis worthy of 
remark, ‘that on the evening of the 
eighth of January, 1796, tue river 
Hudson was entirely tree from ice. 

Augus'a, Fan.21. On Saturday 
and Sanday last thistown experi- 
enced the severest floodever known 
here. In consequence of several 
days rain, and the quantity of wa- 

ter pouring down trom the upper 
country, the river Savannah on 
‘Thursday began to rise with unu- 
sual rapidity, and continued to rise 
until Saturday morning, when it 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


had reached an alarming height, 
and ran with amazing impetuosity, 
sweeping all before it. 
The large bridge over Savannah 
river, opposite Augusta, was thea 
carried away, and the river break- 
ing over its banks, flowed with vio- 
lence into the towh, and continu 
ing to rise till Sunday morning, 
caused the place at that time to ex. 
hibit anaw ful and distressing scene, 
The water then appeared to cover 
the face of the earth—a stron 
current ran through the oeinciga 
streets, and large boats on Sunday 
and Monday were rowed in ail die 
rections through the town. Sevee 
ralfamilies were obliged to leave 
their habitations, the water run 
ning through their houses; many 
chimnies were thrown down— 
nearly all the cellars in the place 
were filled, most of the buildings 
on the banks of the river on both 
sides were carried away by the It- 
resistible force of the torrent, and 
the principal part of the stock on 
the river piantations was drowned. 
No estimaté has yet been made ot 
the injury done by this unexpected 
flood—happily, however, much 
less damage was done in this town 
than might have been expected 
from such an event,and much less 
than the plantations above and bes, 
low this place experienced, where 
the loss of buildings, horses, cattle, 
hogs, and corn has been immenst, 
and we think we should be faf 
within bounds in stating the da- 
mage done by this amazing fl 
at 200,000 dollars. 
Boston, 
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Boston, Feb. 17. On Monday thority, that orders are received 
last arrived here the ship Ruby,. from the British ministry for the 
Capt. Coie,in 70 days from Spain, evacuation of the Western Posts, 
bringing with him, as expected,a agrecabie to Treaty. 

Treaty of Commerce, &c. between I: is reported that a gold-hilted 
the United States and the Court of sword has been presented by the 
Spain, conciuded at Madrid, be- Dey of Algiers, to the President of 
tween his Excellency Thomas the Unitea States, and that it ar- 
Pinckney, on the one part, and rived on Sunday from Lisbon, in 
the Duke d’Alcuaia, on the other. the ——-, Capt. M‘Intire. a 
It went in the mail on Monday that the Spanish treaty has arriv 
for Philadelphia. Its contentsthe in the same vessel. 

public are aware areunknown to _—-24.] Arresolve, granting to Wil- 
us. Thecommon report at Cadiz liam College, two townships of 
was, that the free navigation of the the eastern tand, has passed both 
Missisippi was granted to the U- branches of the legislature of Mas- 
nited States. sachusetts. In the house, the ques- 

It it supposed the treaty with tion was taken, whether the grant 
Algiers came under the same cover would be one or two townships, 
with the Spanish treaty. and was decided by yeas and nays, 

New-York, Fan. 14. A treaty in favor of the latter 60 to 58. 
of peace and friendship between | Monday the 22d inst. was the 
the United States of America,and anniversary of the birth-day of the 
the tribes of Indians called the President of the United States. In 
Wyandots,Delawares, Shawanoes, commemoration ofan event which | 
Ottawas, Chipewas, Putawatimes, has proved so interesting to this 
Miamis, Eel-river, Weeas, Kicka- country, a splendid ball was hekd 
poos, Piankashaws, and Kaskaski- in the evening, at which his Ex- 
as, was made and concluded on cellency the governor and his lady, 
the third day of August, one thou- the chancellor, and other officers 
sand seven hundred and ninety- of the government, together witla 
five, by Anthony Wayne, major- a large assemblage of respeétable 
general, commanding the army of citizens, and_a most brilliant col- 
the United States, duly authorized leétion of ladies, testified their re- 
thereto, on the one part, andthe speét and affection for our vener- 
Sachems and war cuiefs of the be- able first magistrate. 
fore-mentioned nations and tribes Accounts have been. received 
of Indians, on the other part, which of the release of M.. La. Fayettey 
treaty, by and with the advice and Lambeth, and Bureau de-Puzy, by 
Consent of the senate, wasaccepterl the Emperor of Germany. 
2nd ratified by the President of the 
United States, on the 22d day of =o win "ts aaa oie of New 
December last. Y , Cor 1 for Oh “United S ‘ 

York, Coniul for the United States at 


Feb. g- Yesterday the Assem- Calcutta. , 
bly, in committee of the whole James Kent, Efq; Maier inChaneetye 
granted a further _ ? for this State, vice John Ray, Eiq; de~ 
ciate ce 15,000l. ceafed.—Dre Richard Bailey : 
“per ly, in addition to the sum Officer for the port of New-York, vice 

§ Pht formerly appropriated Dr. William P. Smith, deceafeds 

or the sup ort of ORR oe MARRIAGESes 
in this ston? dd peed ty In New-York.—in the capital, De 
be EE Witt Clinton, £(q3 to Mifs Maria Franke 
Understand from good au- jip,—Robert R. Geelet, Bfg; to Mits M. 
Buchanan. 
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Buchenan:.—-Mr. Thomas Service, to 
Mifs Sarah Tinney.—-Mr. Wm. Lang, to 
Mifs Maria Bailey.-—Mr. A. Defart, to 
Mifs M. Zagles.—-Capt. Jacob Stout, to 
Mifs FannyCarpenter --Mr, R. Rofs, to 
Mifs Eliz rbeth Litchfield.—-Capt. J -Rey- 
nolds, to IMfifs Nancy Burger.——-Mr.Wm. 
Woeters, to Mrs. M. Snyder.—-Mr. James 
Cumberland, to Mrs.Burnham.-—Mr.H. 
Eagle, to Mifs C. Bull.—-Capt. Johnfon, 
to Mils B. Thomas.-~ “ir. Gerrar, to Mifs 
Wannah Grigg.—Thomas L.Ogden, Efq; 
to Mifs Fiammond.—Mr, P, Stewart, to 
Mifs Raeew—Mr. D. M‘Donald, to Mifs 
Maria Moore.-=Mr. Daniel R. Durning, 
to Mifs ]. Murray.—Mr. D.Duyckinck, 
to Mifs M. Hildreth.-Mrr._ J. Totten, to 
Mifs E.Bleeckete—-Mr. J. Farrell, toMifs 
Jj. Bufien.—Capt. G. T. Taylor, to Mifs 
A. Paxton.—-Mr. G, Depeyiter, to Mifs 
M, Depeyfter.—-Mr, H. Murk, to Mifs 
M, Scott.—Mr. J.Randiker, to MifsM. 
Hilliker.-—Mr. 1. Dreamer, to Mifs Hetty 
Hilliker.—Mr.L. Egan, to Mifs C. Mine- 
ham.-~Mr. W. Manly, toMifs A. Thomp- 
fon.—-Mr. J-M‘Neill, to Mrs. A. Angous, 

At. Pelham, Mr. J.Schureman, to Mifs 
Sufannah Bailey. 

At the Yonkers, James Morris, Efq; to 

Mifs Helen V. Cortiandt. 

At the Manor of Livingfton, Mr. John 
P. Douw, to Mifs Peggy Livingston. 

At Ci.werack, Mr. George Pearfon, 

to Mifs Gitty Gufk. 

On Long-} fland.——AtCow-Neck, Mr. 
G. Onderdonk, to Milfs S, Rapa pies 

At Jamaica, William Bleecker, Ef; 
to Mifs Biizabeth Rebinfon. 

At New. Utrecht, Mr. A. O*Blemis, 
to Mils |-etty Cortelyou. 

At Fhit-8ush, Mr. J. Schoonniaker, 
to Mis ©. Van Beuren. 

At Brocklyn, {chn Fifher, Efq; to 
Mifs Cornelia Rapa'je. 

Gn Siaten-Ifland, Mr. J. Miiliker, to 
Miis P. Betts.-—Mr. R. Degroat, to Mifs 
E. Betts.—eSir. William Cole, to Mis 
Betfey Votten. 

In Connecticut.—-At Hartford, Mr. 
H. Waring, to Mits S. Peck. 

At Norwalk, Mr. N. Street, to Mifs 
EB. Wexen. 

DEATHS. 

fa Niw-York.—In the capital, Doc. 
cor Same! Nicoll.-Do€tor William Pitt 
Smith.--This city has never perhaps fuf- 
tained fo heavy @ bows, im vefpect to pro- 
feilional and ufeful charaéters, in the 
fame {pace of time, asin the quickly fuc- 
ceeding deaths of Dottors Nicol! and 
Smith, both of them eminently a@ive 
aad fuceefsful praditioners.[ Dr.Smith 


was the fon of William Smith, Eiquine, 
now of New-jerfey 5 and under excel. 
Jent parental guidance, gave verye 

in life evidences of promifing abilities, 
He ferved during the latter part of the 
war in the Hofpital Deparement of the 
Continental Army 3; and on the return of 
peace commenced the practice of phyfig 
in this citye On the death of the late 
Dr. Treat he was appointed health. officer 
of this port, and was one of the repre. 
fentatives for the city in the legifature 
of this ftate. The caufe.of his difeat 
(an inflammation of the lungs) has been 
attributed to his having attended, in his 
place, in the houfe, on the morning of 
the of January, expedting the produc. 
tion of the abolition bill (tor which he 
was a frenuous advocate) after having 
been engaged in the fevere exercife of hie 
profeffional duties, and been expoled to 
the then inclemency of the weatherm« 
As a politician, Dr. Smith had many 
friends. He was an able fpeaker, and 
was liitened to with attention. His ta 
lents for writing were a!fo generally ex- 
ercifed with fuccefis As a companion in 
private life, his lofs will ve regrecced by 
a very numerous acquaintance; and by 
his family and particular friends, willbe 
moft feverely felt}].——John Ray, Efq; one 
of the mafters in chancery for the ftate 
of New-York, aged 43 yeais.—Mifs 
Nancy Kip, daughter of Mr. L. ip 
Mrs. P_ Brevoort.——Mr. S, M. Coben 


‘ me(S. Mowatt, Ef; 2 gentleman fromthe 


ifland of Jamaica.—-Mifs Sufannah Si- 
meon.——Mr, Richard Blydenburgh= 
Capt. Charles Harriflun, in h.. 56th year 
=~Mifs Sally Halfted.—Capt. Sa. fohn- 
fton, in his 61 year.—Mr. GC. Garland. 
-—Mifs Catharine Byron.—Mrs. Sulao- 
nah Buel. 

At Hudfon, Capt. Charies Giles, aged 
73 years. 

On Long-Tfand,Col. Benjamin Strong 

In Schenectady, Mr. Philip H, Schuy- 
ler, of Second River, New- Jerfey. 

At Woefteyna, Mr. Harmer Veddets 
in his hundredth year. ‘ 

In New-Jerfey.—-At Hopewell, te 
Rev. Oliver Hart, in his 730 year. 

In Pennfylvanias—-In the capital, Ms 
Thomas Folwell. . 

In Conneéticut —At Norwich, hi 
Excellency Samuel Huntington, Gover 
wor of the State, 

In Rhode-Ifland.—-At Glouceiter,M% 
John Horton, aged 100 years and tem 
months. 

In Virginia.—-AtChantilly, Mrs. Aone 
Lex, widow of the late Col. R.H. Le 
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